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cultural interest. The remainder,—those princi- 
pally engaged in the thatching of cottages, 
barns, and outbuildings,—belong as strictly to 
the building trades as slaters and tilers. It has, 
however, been impossible to distinguish the one 
class of thatchers from the other. Their total 
numbers in 1861 were 5,355, while in 1871 they 
were reduced to 4,148. This decrease of more 
than 20 per cent. in ten years is no doubt due in 
a large measure to the increasing substitution of 
slate and tiles in place of straw for the roofing 
of cottages and farm buildings, 

Another occupation, not included by the 
official writers, in the building trades, but which 
is beyond doubt very intimately connected with 
them, is that of civil engineering. In 1861, the 
civil engineers of England and Wales were 
3,329 in number. In 1871 they had increased 
to 5,234. There was not one female amongst 
the number. The increase in this profeasion 
has been nearly 60 per cent. in the ten years. 
This enormous addition (1,905 persons) in so 
short a period, is not surprising when we 
remember the gigantic engineering works which 
have been carried out in that time; but there 
seems every likelihood, unless a considerable 
per centage of the younger members should in 
future find a career in the colonies and the less 
developed countries beyond the seas, that the 
ranks of the profession will before long become 
overcrowded in this country. 

We now come to several distinct classes of 
trades the object of which is eitber mainly or 
partly to supply the builder with his materials. 
And, first, we will take those who deal with 
numbered 10,055 in 1861, and 12,859 in 1871,— 
an increase of 2,804 persons, or more than 
25 per cent. in the ten years. Of these numbers 
366 were women in 1861 and 840 in 1871. The 
ia number. There were 31,647 of them in 186) 
(12 of them women), and only 27,965 in 1871) 
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- | clay, lime, and other minerals. The number of 





(16 of them women). This decrease of 3,682 
persons, occupied in sawing, is doubtless to be 
attributed to the more general introduction of 
steam-power in this occupation in recent years, 
The wood-turners, again, decreased from 7,634 
im 1961 (56 being women) to 7,350 in 1971 (141 
of whom were women), and this reduction may 
be set down to the same cause as in the previous 
instance. The lath fence and hurdle makers, on 
the other hand, have increased in number from 
2,749 in 1861, to 3,023 in 1871. Altogether 
these workers and dealers in timber numbered 
rather more than 52,000 in 1861, and very nearly 
as many in 1871, 

The next class of occupations partly or prin- 
cipally engaged in supplying the builder with 
his materials are those which deal with stone, 


decreased from 9,502 to 8,302; but as a vast 
number of labourers did not enfliciently 
distinguish the special branch of labour they 
followed, little value can be attached to this 

decrease. Scavengers, and dast. 
collectors and sifters numbered 1,769 in 1561, 
and 2,245 in 1871. There were 77 women in 
1862 and 71 in 1871 among the dust- 
sifters. There were 333 men in 1861, and 373 
in 1871, employed in connexion with the sewers 
and drains of towns. Connected with the 
drainage of the land for agricultural purposes, 
there were 1,761 men in 1861 and 1,255 in 1871. 
The waterworks service employed 1,507 persons 
at the earlier date, and 2,555 at the latter. The 
well-sinkers number 523 in 1861 and 596 in 
1871. Lockamiths and belihangers increased 
from 6,528 to 7,326, and gasfitters and gasfitting 
manufacturers, from 6,122 to 9,317 between the 
two dates. In the miscellaneons occupations 
just given the aggregate numbers of persons 
employed have risen from 71,628 to 78,737 in the 
ten years. 

Finally, we have another miscellaneous liet of 
occupations which are all more or less engaged 
in supplying builders with their materials or 
tools, or otherwise employed in producing articles 
required in the fitting-up, finishing, or furnishing 
of houses. What they are, and what changes 
they have undergone between 1861 and 1871, we 
will now tell in the briefest possible manner. 

Nailmakers have decreased in number from 
26,130 (10,761 of whom were women), to 23,231 
(of whom 10,864 were women) ; screw-cutters, 
from 2,683 to 2,119 (the women having decreased 
from 1,546 to 1,479); and hinge-makers, from 
772 to 713. Ironmongers and hardwaremen have, 
on the other hand, gone up from 10,780 to 17,368 ; 
tool.makers, from 6,310 to 7,627; and cutlers, 
from 5,912 to 17,903. Saw-makers, from 1,960, 
have decreased to 1,958; and glaziers’ diamond. 
makers, from 12to 6. Altogether, there bas 
been an aggregate increase in this miscellaneous 
class from 64,559 in 1861, to 70,925 in 1871. 

Taking the whole of these subsidiary classes 
together, we find that the number of persons 
employed in them was not quite 275,000 in 1861, 
and that they had increased to upwards of 300,000 
im 1871, and that, too, notwithstanding that in 
some of the most important of them improved 
machinery and steam power have been exten- 
sively adopted, thereby effecting a more or lees 
considerable economy in the mere manual jabour 
required. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to our 
readers, if we here append a few words and 
figures, showing the changes that have taken 
place in the namber of persons employed in the 
building traties in London itself. The carpen. 
ters and joiners of the metropolis were 27,595 in 
number in 1861. They had increased to 91,742 
in 1871,—an addition of upwards of 4,000 in the 
ten years. The bricklayers rose in the same 
time from 16,536 to 17,983, having added 1,448 
to their number in the interval. The plumbers 
and gilasiers increased from 20,441 to 27,817, 
showing an increase of no fewer than 7,374 in 
the last ten years. The masons and paviors 
increased in the same period from 4,588 to 6,029 ; 
the plasterers from 5,206 to 6,167 ; the paper- 
hangers from 1,081 to 1,497 ; the marble masons 
from 636 to 853; and the slaters and tilers from 
476 to 603. The master builders increased in 
the period in question from 3,546 te 5,700,—an 
















































stone quarriers rose from 22,138 in 1861 (65 of 
them women) to 25,681 (none of them women) 
in 1871,—an increase of more than 3,500 in the 
ten years. The number of quarry-owners 
returned in 1861 was 111, and only 38 in 
1871,—-numbers which are probably very im- 


agents, 

increased from 4,712 in 1861 (33 being women) 
to 6,072 (23 being women) in 1871. This in- 
crease of more than 25 per cent. in the stone- 
cutters, and that amongst the quarriers of 16 per 
cent., seem to point to the fact of a considerable 
increase in the use of stone in building and 
paving during the past ten years. The slate 
quarriers increased from 9,360 in 1861 to 9,814 


dealers, on the other hand, advanced in number 
from 401 in 1861 to 1,185 in 1871. There has 
been a total increase in the workers and dealers 
of this class of about 6,000,—from 36,722 to 
42,790,—in the ten years. 

In 1861 there were 59 persons, in 1871 only 
29 persons, returned as clay merchants. The 
number of clay labourers in the former year was 
2,812 (247 of them women) ; in the latter year 
they had decreased to 2,522, of whom 133 
only were women. The brickmakers likewise 
decreased from 39,620 in 1861 (1,852 of them 
females) to 38,779 in 1871, of whom 2,530 were 
women. There has thus been a total decrease 
im the class of clay labourers and merchants, 
and brickmakers, of 1,161 in the ten years. In 
that period, however, the number of bricks 
manufactared has enormously increased. The 
two facts are sufficiently explained by the 
extensive adoption of brickmaking machines in 
recent years. It will not escape notice that 
there has been a not inconsiderable increase in 
the number of female brickmakers since 1861. 

Limestone quarriers, lime burners and dealers, 
have diminished in number from 6,006 (98 of 
them women) in 1861 to 5,281 (87 of them 
women) in 1871. Plaster and cement dealers, 
on the other hand, have increased from 1,083 at 
the former date to 2,053 at the latter; the 
women in the trade numbering reapectively 14 
and 12. Chalk workers and dealers have also 
increased from 392 to 435 in the ten years. 
Sand and gravel dealers have likewise increased 
from 158 to 553 in the same period. In this 
class of building materials, the numbers em- 
ployed have increased from 7,639 to 8,322 in the 
ten years. 

Railway contractors bave diminished in 
number from 549 in 1861 to 251 in 1871. In 


trades was only 305, of whom 43 were carpen- 
ters and joiners, 43 builders, 95 plumbers and 
glaziers, 86 blind-makers, and 35 miscellaneous. 


gone up from 1,022 at the earlier date to 1,447 
at the latter. Labourers, who returned them- 
selves as working on roads, on the other hand, 
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These women were, doubtless, nearly all proprie- 
tors of businesses. Altogether, the building 
trades of the metropolis employ, therefore, 
103,844 persons, of whom 103,539 are males and 
305 females. Such, then, is a brief review of 
the numerical strength of the building trades, 
and the occupations connected therewith, as they 
may be said to stand in this country and in the 
metropolis at the present time, and as they stood 
ten years ago. 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 


Tue interest of the exbibition of works from 
which colour is excluded is kept up this year, 
and fully justifies the recent establishment of 
this type of picture exhibition. The value of a 
collection of this kind consists partly in affording 
an opportunity for studying the free thoughts of 
eminent artiste in their original form, partly in 
the opening which it gives for the exhibition of 
drawings displaying genuine artistic feeling and 
power by those who have not had time to carry 
out the more elaborate forms of art execution 
in oil and water.colour. Sketches like many of 
those here would scarcely be noticed if exhi- 
bited at a large picture exhibition, where every 
one is taken up chiefly with works of a more 
ambitious class. Here they are accepted and 
criticised on their own footing, and assert their 
real value; and it is instructive also to see how 
much of the intellectual interest of art may be 
present in works executed in such simple mate- 
rials and on so small a scale as most of these. 

‘Among the forms of colourless art, that 
of etching claims the pre-eminent place for 
the strong individuality of tone and style attain- 
able by this method, and the mechanical and 
sesthetic problems which it presents to the artist, 
who must not only have mastered the manipu- 
lation of his art, but must know thoroughly 
what can and what cannot be achieved in it. 
No form of drawing gives better than this what 
may be called the metaphysical beauty of 
soenery—the tone and feeling apart from the 
details ; indeed, in respect to landscape subjects, 
it may almost be said of etching that the less it 
attempts the more it gives. Among works here 
which illustrate the real power of this art in 
landscape are Slocombe’s “ Margate Cliffs and 
Jetty” (167); Bradley’s ‘Canal la Vena, 
Chioggia” (240) ; and “On the Marshes, Pisa” 
(361), the latter a most masterly study; and 
Vaillant’s little studies “‘In and About Boulogne” 
(224), showing how much of poetry this art can 
impart to the simplest combinations of common 
objects or scenes. “Le Soir au Village,” by 
Roco-Bhian (229), is an example of the opposite 
style of laboured and finished etching, and 
@ very good one it is, but then by loading 
the plate in this way much of the charac- 
teristic tone and effect of etching is lost, 
and the thing comes to resemble an en- 
graving too much. In the treatment of 
figure subjects and heads etching can be carried 
with success to a much higher elaboration ; it 
affords facilities for representing the texture and 
lights of dress and accessories (perhaps we 
should rather say “ capabilities,” for “ facility” 
is no part of this — of etching), without 
bringing them into too full and prosaic a realism. 
Of such successes in the art there are here 
several examples in impressions from the un- 
equalled work of Jules Jacquemart, in whose 
country the art has received such great 
encouragement, and been consequently carried 
much further than elsewhere. The reproduc- 
tions by this artist of Reynolds’s “Mrs. Sea. 
forth and Child,” and Carl de Moor’s 
“Bourgmestre de Leyde” and “ Elizabeth de 
Valois” are admirable ; also, in a slighter manner, 
his “Sir Richard Wallace,” after Bandry, 
originally done (as, we believe, were the others) 
for the Gasette des Beaux Arts. Rajon’s “ Portrait 
of an Old Woman,” after Rembrandt (225), also 
made for the same publication, isa splendid speci- 
men from a painter whose works form jarly 
good subj for etching, owing totheir and 
powerful chiaroscuro treatment. E. Edwards's 
etchings of old inns are topographically interest- 
ing: © ittle too merely realistic as drawings ; the 
“ Lavatory Cloisters, Gloucester,” by the same 
hand (133) is a much better specimen of the true 
power of etching. Bracquemand’s “ dry-point” 
(‘. e. drawn with the needle direct on the 


without acid) of ‘“‘ The Locomotive, after Turner” 


(37) is an exceedingly clever attempt at a 
subject scarcely suited to the material; his 
* Souvenirs du Siége, 1871,” has interest. A 
“dry-point” by Dr. Evershed, “ Still Life” 


(321), shows great neatness of execution ; the 
plate and a proof are exhibited in one frame. 

In the style of execution most allied to etching, 
viz., pen-drawing, we have several of the originals 
of M. du Maurier’s capital illustrations to Punch ; 
the ladies’ “ school of art’ among others. In the 
“ flower of fashion” (54) may be noticed the 
admirable indication of the texture of dress, in 
the lady’s jacket especially; simular excellence 
is to be remarked in “ Early Grammar” (176). 
Mr. Brewer sends an elaborate pen-drawing of 
“Old London Bridge and Southwark Mills” 
(387), an excellent specimen of architectural 
drawing of this type. In her two spirited 
studies of cavalry from Woolwich and Alder. 
shott, “‘ Gallop” and “ Halt!” (190, 233), Miss 
Thompson proves to demonstration that she can 
draw horses in action right well, in spite of the 
doubtful bind-leg at the al Academy. 
Fantin’s two lithographs “A la Mémoire de 
Robert Schumann” and “‘ Manfred” (135, 203), 
deserve attention as instances of a peculiar and 
in its way very effective method of execution 
entirely by cross-hatched lines; there is a 
certain power and fancy in the designs, though 
they are not of the first order, but the method 
of execution has the merit of having a language 
and a feeling peculiar to iteelf, and not to be 
confounded with anything else. Charcoal is 
another method considerably illustrated here, 
especially by the drawings of M. Léon Lhermitte : 
and nothing could be more characteristic of 
French artistic habitudes than his fine sketch of 
“ Gleaners,” with the figures stooping on the 
dark field against the evening light, roughly 
drawn on a piece of paper with uncut edges, 
mounted equally roughly on blue paper, and 
surrounded by a frame like that of a school 
slate. The subject is everything, and the 
setting nothing. There are others of great 
merit by the same artist. A good charcoal is 
that by Mr. R. Townroe (399), “ Over-worn,” a 
single figure of considerable pathos, and which 
is to some extent a set-off against the same 
contributor’s very unhappy “ Original Drawing of 
the Certificate for the Whitworth Scholarship.” 

Among figure-subjects are the original studies 
for the two principal figures in Mr. Marks’s 
picture, “Capital” and “Labour” (160, 185), 
in crayon, on toned paper; these are highly- 
finished studies : the old gentleman who repre- 
sents Capital had not at this stage bethought 
himself of his gold chain, however, and his hand 
rests by his side. A small study by G. F. Watts 
in red crayon, “ Sleeper awakened” (241), with 
the motto, “The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light,” is beautiful in feeling 
and composition. Compare the artistic value 
and interest of this little study with that of a 
certain very large sacred subject, in the Academy 
at present; we could not have a better instance 
how little the intellectual value of a work is 
dependent on its size or finish. A very delicate 
little pencil study by Mr. Watts (271) shows a 
figure of a lady with her hands clasped before 
her in a thoughtful attitude, very charming and 

tive. 

r. Powell, whose reputation as a sea-painter 
may be said to be now established, sends a 
fine large study of sea, under the title ‘The 
Isles of Fingal” (79); the island is seen half 
shrouded in mist and rain, the heavy swing of 
the deep water is very finely given. Mr. Raven’s 
large study, which occupies the corresponding 
place on the opposite wall, “‘ Upper Valley of the 
Conway” (255), has, to our thinking, a little too 
much of the appearance of a magnified book 
illustration ; there is rather more of picture- 
making than of real art feeling in it. It is to be 
hoped this artist, whose very beantiful land. 
scapes in one or two recent Academy exhibitions 
showed him to be capable of more than mere 
painting of “ effects,” will not desert his former 
and better line of work. 

Among other things that should be looked at 
are Leighton’s “ Rubinella, Capri,” a figure study 
(90) ; Wolfe’s admirable drawing of monkeys in 
the middle of their gambols (102) ; a very fine 
charcoal drawing by the late G. Cattermole, 
“ Kenilworth PE os ; “Twilight,” by Clough 
Bromley ; a study of the foliage and of 
ee Lon bs Bap (171), by Leighton ; 
* Evensong” , an original design for the 
TUustrated News, by 8. Read; “ Homeward” 
(196), @ sepia drawing by H. Goodwin; “La 
Pipe de Tabac” (243), charcoal, by ; 
two pen-drawings of scenes “A Nantua 
by A. Appian; “Spring Inundation, 
by F. A. Hopkins 354) ; Captain Wyndbam’s 





; and others of more or less interest and 
merit. 





BOOK.COVERS. 


Asone modern “revivals,” that of bookbind. 
ing has its place, as one of those 
movements in ornamental art gy ge accom. 
panied, or perhaps arisen from, revival of 
the central ornamental art of architecture. 
state of the bookbinder’s art in the 
and nineteenth centuries respectively, has, 
in fact, no little affinity with the condition 
architecture in England during those two cycles, 


are 


The plain strong marbled backs of the durable 
volumes of the last century must have suited 
the taste of the people, who thought nothing so 


good to live in as the solid square brick house, 
simplex munditiis, of which we see types at 
Chelsea and other of the older suburbs of 
London; and the architectural activity of 
present day, in its fifty different forms and 
finds ite type represented in the varieties 
vagaries, some of them picturesque “ 
the ornamental book-covers of the day. These, 
as well as the older styles of Medisval binding, 
are pretty fully represented in the International 
Exhibition, where they form, not inappropriately, 
a kind of connecting link between “lace” and 
* leather.” 

The development of bookbinding to any great 
extent of course dates from the invention of 
printing, and the consequent multiplication of 
books; but we find some of the most charac. 
teristic forms of earlier bookbinding already 
illustrated, and in an elaborate form, in copies 
of some of the mere manuscript books 
of the prw-Caxton era. Of these are some 
of the large and reverend-looking volumes, 
lent by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
in the Exhibition (No. 6,578), bearing their 
old-world titles on the k in what Dr. 
Cumming would call ‘the customary eccle. 
siastical Latin.” These exhibit mostly designs 
of small stamped or incised ornaments on leather, 
covering the whole surface of the back, and 
geometrically arranged in parallelograms or 
other regular figures. These are mostly “ blind- 
tooled,” i.e., simply stamped without gilding; a 
form of decoration very lasting and very suit- 
able, but somewhat dull in effect, and requiring 
srw! close examination to follow out the design. 

deed, an cold writer on the subject enters a 
protest against the exclusive use of blind-tooling, 
which “ converts what should look like a book 
into a piece of “mabogany furniture.” This 
will depend partly on what we happen to think 
a “book” should look like; but there are 
specimens in this case quite deserving atten- 
tion as suggestions in design; a ‘‘ Budeus,” for 
instance, with the main design in the form of an 
Oxford cross-frame, the centre space filled in 
with vertical strips of differing arabesque patterns; 
and a glossary of the Psalms, “ Liber Hugonis 
Episcopi,” covered with little medallions con- 
taining animals or geometrical figures. The 
Ecclesiastical Institution of Durham, it may be 
observed, has an hereditary reputation in regard 
to the care and ornamentation of the books in 
the Cathedral Library ; Bishop Cosin, who held 
the See towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, would seem to have put much of his 


‘Tie, | heart into his bookbinding, and his minute >or- 


respondence on the subject of the covering of 
his books is somewhat edifying, as also the 
receipt from a goldsmith for 1001. in part pay- 
ment for the covers of a Bible and a Prayer- 
book for this episcopal virtuoso. As early as 
the sixteenth century, however, it was cu 

to make a valuable book the vehicle of m 
more elaborate artistic work than the old tooling 
and gilding could supply, one means of glorifica- 
tion of the volume being the insertion of cameo 
heads in relief in the binding. Thus the outside 
of the book became in itself a valuable work, and 


when laid on its side; and it may bave been in 
consequence of the value of the binding as well 
as the book, in some cases, that the system of 
chaining them to the shelves in libraries was at 
one time so general.* 

Some of the old bindings exhibited 
are, however, of no a ee nog 
without di an more n 
tuous Bue om sg F the art. The collection 
of French and Italian bindings lent by Earl 
Spencer (6,612), mostly of the sixteenth and 

th centuries, contains a good many 
of those intricate devices of interlacing ribbon 


= 


| patterns (most] metrical) which 
L744 Sane se kouuailly te Vaatongs of this period, 





* In Sir Bodley’ papers mention is made of the 
 chainman” ps 0 Well-Enown nad vesaguleed tradesman, 
whose bills also seem to have been pretty long. 
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pon isthe beat style of artiti 
book-cover, ves great scope for the thought 
and fancy of the ornamentist. One celebrated 
©ollector of books, a 


contribations, we find under No. 6,563 the / grou 


rimson velvet-covered “ King Charles” Bible, 
embroidered in the silver thread, which must 


have presented a most brilliant when 
new, and even now retains a rok, though tar. 


One of the important distinctions between 
the old and modern manner of binding 
arises from the introduction in the middle 
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Last century was specially the epoch of plain 





ibus, | favour of this kind 


. | work ; 


in England, and so 
Quaker’s binding, that it 
was thought worth while to go out of the way to 
send books to be “ marbled” by the inventors 
of the process, who had nous enongh to keep 


. | their method to themselves for sometime. Now 


we are at the opposite extreme, and a flimsy 
kind of richness is constantly met with, accom. 
panied by a too manifest poverty and feebleness 
of construction, in what may be called “ draw. 
ing-room table-books,”’ found in houses 
where no one reads much. Then there is 
the illustrative cover, w 
book are advertised, just as they advertise the 
contents of a travelling show, by out. 
side of what is to be seen inside. 
on English landscapes has a landscape framed 
on the back; a work on the m analysis 
is decorated by a delineation of a prism across 
the back, with the eum and the earth at 
opposite sides of it, and a treatise on 
“sound and music” has two hands on the 
back, holding tuning-forks in different positions. 
Of all this it can only be eaid, in two words, that 
it is valgar and inappropriate; but we suspect 
it is a style of binding encouraged by publishers, 
because it serves to pique curiosity and call 
attention to the book. Then there is the romantic 


- | style of binding,—we might, perhaps, call it the 


artist's style,—in which a piquant irregularity 
and freedom of treatment is aimed at: among 
works of the kind by this firm is the now well- 
known binding of Rossetti’s poems, designed 
probably by the author. A rather y one is 
“ Love is Enough,” in which the title is entwinedin 
one band of gilt-leaf sprays running across near 
the top of the book, on a perfectly plain green 
nd. There is distinctive character in this, 
and in the gilt decoration on ground of “ My 
Lady’s Boudoir,” in the “ Collects of the Church of 
England” (white, witha band of green leaves 
and white flowers on a black nd), and in 
the binding of the “ Story Volsungs and 
Niblungs,” covered with a delicate gilt scroll 
ornament with cirenlar flowers interspersed. 
The work in case 6,555, by Mr. Bell, is in very 
commonplace character, the only good thing in 
it being a ve pretty and fancifal design for 
Jebb’s “ Translations” from Greek poets. The 
case by Bemrose & Sons (6,556) contains some 
very good work of a peculiar type, some of the 
backs being made purposely to exhibit different 
processes treated of in the work they cover: a 
work on fret-cntting and orated carving 
thus illustrates itself, the design consisting of a 
perforated pattern, is in black wood with a gold 
ground showing through. This is a very dif. 
ferent kind of thing from working pictures on 
the back to t the subjects treated of ; it is 
in perfectly good taste, but of course in too expen- 
sive a style of binding to be much used. A pre- 
sentation prayer-book, with a carved wood panel 
(flat conventional foliage) ; Macaulay's “ Lays,” 
with a thin, black green-leaf pattern on a choco. 
late ground ; a little prayer-book, with inlaid ivory 
and ebony back, are among other good pieces of 
work in this case. Under No. 6,591) we come 
to some admirable and most characteristic work 
by A. Lachnich (Olmiitz, Austria). This consists 
of some large backs of leather mosaic, inlaid in 
various colours in lines and spaces of geometrical 
design and slight but appropriate eurichment : 
in execution and design this is first-class work of 
a sober and practical style, which, in ite way, 
deserves very high commendation. On the oppo- 
site side the same case, under No. 6,614, 
is some very good binding by H. Stevens, 
in imitation or restoration of antique 

among others a cloth binding of inter. 
laced whitish and reddish bands on a brown 
y-coloured ground is excellent, and 


»| quite in the spirit of the best old work of the 


kind. Courtier & Son's ecclesiastical bindings 
(6,569) are pretty, but show little feeling or 
sense of the picturesque. The rtm th ye 
contains excellent work J. , who, 
though he sometimes our own volumes 
very indifferently, at the same time produces 
work which has justly given him a wide reputa- 
tion. The principal specimens exhibited by him 
here consist of large i strap and scroll 
patterns of admirable design both in regard to 
flow of line and colour effect ; wre wr geen 
a design in light and dark red on a 

ground, the interspaces filled in with small incised 


a gilt design on red ground, is also ially 
good. Fhe peactionl pennant heckAindlong sen, 


by some of Mr. Zaehnsdorf's staff, for the further 

of the public. A case of old bindings 
next to this, including a fine copy of Dante, 
should be noticed. The work of Messrs. Judd & 
Co. (6,591a) is rich in effect but presents nothing 
that is striking or original in design ; the work 
the “ Arbeiter Colonie,” of Marburg, in an 
adjoining case, is, on the contrary, rather too 
eccentric in type, and seems designed to illustrate 
the curiosities of bookbinding. The “Stained 
Leather Work for Bookbinding,” by C. Tackett, 
of the British Museum (6,618), shows a very 
good class of work indeed, mostly in a style of 
conventional foliage ; a large book for engravings, 
with an acanthus design in greenish and gold on 
a black — is very fine and flowing in line. 
Mesars. Birdsall & Son, of Northampton (6,557), 
contribute some very admirable work, and have 
very woll succeeded in producing characteristic 
decoration, as in the binding of “Le Temple 
de Jerusalem ” and of Dante’s “ Vision of Hell ;” 
the latter is particularly good and effective. The 
last two cases (6,554) are filled by F. Bedford & 
Son, who show much excellent and very suitable 
design, especially in their bindings of some 
small octavo editions of the poets, with gilt 
diapers of very good design. Mesers. Straker 
& Son’s work at the south end of the room, con- 
sisting to a great extent of children’s books, is 
rather sensational than artistic in style. 

Modern bookbinding, as represented here and 
elsewhere, seems in the main to aim too mach at 
mere prettiness and show, and to place good 
and durable workmanship at less account than 
it should be. The books which cover the 
drawing-room table, in nine houses out of ten, 
seem to depend for their effect more on a kind 
of costly-looking incrustation of gilding and 
ornament than on careful workmanship or 
thoughtfal and fanciful nape or Less ornament, 
and better of its class, is what is needed; and 
there is a great lack of really origina! motive 
and f in book-cover designs. Even the 
comparatively moderate amount of work in the 
International which shows artistic fancy and 
feeling is very much more in proportion than we 
commonly meet with, and the best style of 
things we have mentioned are quite exceptional 
among ordinary collections of books. There is 
a large field open for ornamental design in book- 
covers, without necessarily rendering them very 
costly ; and the books themselves, in most cases, 
would supply hints and ideas for the designer to 
work upon. This, however, should be done in a 
purely ornamental type of work, and not by 
making pictures on the back of a book, which is 
quite a misapplication of design. 


5 








THE INSTITUTE SOIREE. 


Tux annual conversazione of the Royal Institute 
of Architects was held at the rooms in Conduit- 
street, on Wednesday, the 8th inst. There was 
a large attendance; and, as the warmest day, 
perhaps, of the season happened to fal! on that 
date, the visitors had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating the arrangements for ventilation in the 
building which forms the head-quarters of the 
architectural profession in Eugland. The gueste 
were received by the President, Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Among the works of art exhibited were 
some fine sea studies, by H. Moore, and some 
very original and suggestive small studies of land. 
scapes, by Mr. A. B, Donaldson,—one in particular, 
a view of Oxford, showing very high artistic 
qualities. A case of enuff-boxes, contributed by 
Mr. Harry Oliver, attracted attention, and 
exhibited a curious variety of delicate and fanciful 
design bestowed on this not very i 
of subject. The School of Art-Needlework sent 

specimens of appliqué work, chiefly in 

and spray designs of considerable elegance, 
though in artistic power far below the Japanese 
silk-peintings, as they may be called, of 
fish and marine plants, &c., mostly lent by 
P. Spiers. Perhaps these latter are 
most suitable as decorative designs, 
mastery of perspective exhibited in 
notable. A chimney-piece, from the 
Mr. Tarver, was a central object in the 
with the “J t of Paris” por- 


in a humorous 
clever manner. Among 
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the curiosities of 
evening was also a frame of Silhouette figure- 
designs, illustrations of fables, cut out in white 
paper and relieved against a black ground; 
these were understood to be the work of a sister 
of one of the fellows of the Institute, and showed 
in their way a facility of no ordinary kind, A 
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fine oil stady by David Cox, modern Venetian 
lass by Salviati, and numerous architectural 
p ree and sketches by various members of 
the Institute, were among the things which 
offered agreeable matter for interest or study. 
The band of the Coldstream Guards was in 
attendance in the lower rooms, and played with 
their usual excellence daring the evening; but 
the result would have been better had the band 
been accommodated, as on previous occasions, in 
a gallery at the end of the room, and not in the 
centre of the floor and close to the auditors. 
There is room for improvement in the musical 
bill of fare on these occasions. A programme 
entirely of the lightest music, in which such 
titles as “ Weib, Wein, und Gesang—Walz” 
(Strauss), “La Vie Parisienne” (Offenbach), 
Galop, “ Neck and Neck” (Godfrey), form items, 
would lead to the supposition that the musical 
tastes of the architects generally were of a very 
superficial, not to say dissipated description, 
which is scarcely the case. There is no reason 
why music should not be as well illustrated as 
the other arts on these occasions; it might, at 
least, be free from vulgarity and commonplace. 





PARLIAMENT STREET. 


Ow Monday last Mr. Goldsmid put a question 
to the Firet Commissioner of Works as to the in- 


tention ofthe Governmentin regard to theremoval | ches 


of the remaining block of houses in Parliament- 
street, and the reply given by Lord Henry 
Lennox was to the effect, that such removal 
would depend on the decision which the Govern- 
ment should come to as respected a new War 
Office and other offices for the public service. 
His lordship seemed to ignore altogether the fact 
that the public had long clamoured for the 
removal of these houses, in order to complete 
the grand street of Whitehall, as far as the 
Abbey. The fact is, that about one-third of 
these houses are Government property, and 
occupied by tenants at will. The sum that is 
therefore needed for the improvement is not so 
considerable as should deter the Government 
from carrying out so great an improvement to 
the approaches to the Houses of Parliament. 
The Metropolitan Board has the power to borrow 
money for like improvements, and to spread the 
cost over fifty years; and it is not unreasonable 
that the Government should obtain a. similar 
power if desired. 








THE UNIVERSAL ALLIANCE. 


“TaE object of the Universal Alliance is to 
promote International Works of Humanity by 
means of diplomatic action.” It seeks by 
various means to attain the one object and aim 
for which it existe—“ Humanity "—in all social 
relations and in all circumstances. Various 
societies have been established in England and 
other countries, with special humane objects in 
view, such as the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, the poor women and 
young children, and generally for the suppres. 
sion of various forms of bratality exercised by 
the strong over the weak. It will be seen on 
reflection that the special laws which have been 
framed with these objects in view should be of 
universal application, and in many instances 
they are of such a nature that they can only be 
effective in any one country by being enforced 
in all countries alike. The Alliance has there. 
fore created this International Committee with 
the view of promoting such measures as may 
tend to harmonise and enlarge the scope of the 
human laws of all countries. The action of this 
committee will extend to whatever may be 
classed under the head of cruelty or inhumanity, 
whether towards animals or to our weaker fellow 
creatures. 


its departments is an International 
Sanitary Committee. This Committee interests 
itself in all international sanitary questions, 
whether originated by itself or by societies or 
individuals, with a view t» their solution by 
diplomatic action. The praiseworthy initiative 
tdliue fy tis Benpever of Austria, with a view 
to checking the spread of cholera in Europe, is 
an meager et kind, in which the co. 
— of this mittee will bring the force 
of public opinion to bear on a question of the 
h neral interest. It has been decided 
that the International Cholera Conference which 


has been convoked to discuss the means of pre- 
venting the spread of cholera, will meet in 
Vienna on the Ist of July, 1874. All the 


Powers have accepted the invitation to send 
representatives, who will discuss the terms ofan 
international treaty ing measures of 
quarantine upon an outbreak of cholera, and 
the nomination of an International Commission 
to be appointed to study the causes of the disease. 
The various branches of the Universal 
Alliance in Europe and America have agreed 
that the International C shall meet on 
the lst of June, 1875, in London. Inthe mean- 
time an International Congress is to be held at 
Brussels on the 15th of July, to discuss the 
rights and duties of belligerents in time of war. 
Such of our readers as say “I am a man; and 
anything that concerns man concerns me,” will 
do well to call at No. 41, Pall Mall, and learn 
something more about the Universal Alliance. 











CHESTERFIELD PUBLIC HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Mr. T. C. Hine, having been instructed to 
report on the twenty-seven designs submitted, 
says at the close of his report,— 

“* There are so few designs marked 
to the printed conditions, that in A 
merely premiated designs I am — 
some departures from the same, but taking #8 comprehen- 
sive a view as my three days’ study of them has enabled 
me to do, my recommendation is that after ‘Hope’ they 
be placed in the following order of merit :— 

No. 1, ‘ Hope.’—Messrs. Smith & Woodhouse, Man- 


a rigid adherenee 
ection of the 
Ned to overlook 


ter, 

No. 2. Maltese Cross.—Messrs. Rollinson & Masters, 
Chesterfield. 

No. 3, ‘Lux.’—Mr, J. C. Gilbert, Nottingham. 

No. 4 ‘Carbon’ (alternative design). — Mr. H, J. 
Paull, Manchester. 

No. 5, Interlaced Triangle with Letter E.—Mr. J. B. 
Everard, Leicester. 

For the reasons before stated, I do not flatter myself 
that the design whieh I have placed first on the list is one 
which will meet with g-neral aceeptance ; but so far as 
you deem it right to abide by your instructions, you need 
not hesitate to confirm my selection.” 








EAST ARDSLEY SCHOOL BOARD 
COMPETITION, 


Competitive plans were recently invited from 
architects for the new schools to be erected by 
this Board. In response, thirteen sets of draw- 
ings were submitted, with the result that the 
first premium has been awarded to Messrs. 
Holtom & Connon, of Dewsbury. 








LAMPETER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION, 


Tar Board of Guardians of the parish of 
Lampeter, in ae sae having been re. 
quired by the Local Government Board to erect 
a workhouse, invited four architects to submit 
designs for it. After duly considering the 
plans, in conjunction with the Government 
inspector, they selected those submitted by 
Mesars. Szluwper & Aldwinckle, of London and 
Aberystwyth. 








PROGRESS IN HARROW. 


Iw 1871 a fund was raised, called the “ Lyon 
Memorial Fand,” for the purpose of acquiring 
land and erecting buildings for school purposes 
at Harrow. The objects contemplated were,— 
1. A speech-room, which could also be used as a 
concert-room. 2. The purchase of land to check 
building beyond the control of the school; and, 
8, other buildings, connected with different 
branches of education, including schoolrooms, a 
museum, a laboratory, a room for drawing, a 
gymnasium, and lecture-rooms for the stady of 
natural science. A subscription was imme. 
diately set on foot. The money promised up to 
the present time amounts, including interest, to 
nearly 28,0001., of which sum no less than 6,000. 


the speech-room and for the laboratories, in. 
——e a house in the near vicinity of the 
former. 

Of these buildings, the gymnasium, erected on 
asite granted by the Governors, from 
by Mr. C. F. Hayward, is now completed and in 
full working order. Its cost will be about 3,5001. 
The laboratories, built also from designs by Mr. 
Hayward, have eee 
since December " are proceeding rapidly. 
Their cost will be hardly less than 6,0001., 
sive of the cost of site. 

The new speech-room, of which the first stone 
was laid on the 2nd inst., will be built from a 


t 





design by Mr. W. Barges. It is estimated that 
this building, exclusive of nearly 4,0001. for 
the site, will cost in all 14,0001, but this not 


has been expended in the purchase of sites for | provide 


inclade the upper part of the higher tower, 
cost of which te estimated ab 1,501. : 


A farther sum of 7,0001, is desired daring the 


E 








cation of the workmen of the building trades; 
and the endeavours that are being made to 

the City Council to adopt such buildi 
tions as would have the of a Bui 
The thanks of the Society were tendered to 
president, council, and the honorary 
for their services during the past year. 
following gentlemen were elected 
ensuing session :—President, Mr. J. Mu 
(re-elected) ; Vice-president, Mr. Isaac : 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. John Holden ; Council, 
Messrs. A. W. Mills, G. T. Redmayne, Wm. A. 
Royle, Edward Salomons, and J. M. Taylor. 


SES 


LAYING THE BOUNDARY-STONE OF THE 
LAMBETH CEMETERY EXTENSION, 


A ssort time ago the Lambeth Burial Board 
purchased a quautity of land adjoining 
cemetery at Tooting, and last week the boundary. 
stone, showing the original area together with 
that of the extension, was laid by Mr. Robert 
Taylor, chairman of the Board, in the 
presence of several of the members, and Mr. 


THE 
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1853, and the recent in May last, of 
ten acres, make forty acres. The 
amount of the contract is for completing 


y 

Mr. Joseph Stone and Mr. John Tyerman are the 
contractors, and the work is to 
within four months, Mr. 

in laying the stone, said it was twenty years 
since he became acquainted with the Lambeth 
Barial Board, as one of 
little thought there would 
sion to extend the area of the 
were now about to do. 
the addition would be sufficient 
thirty years to come. 








SCHOOL.BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—Mr. Currie brought up a report of 
the works committee which was received :—The 
committee had invited tenders for the erection 
of a school to provide accommodation for 767 
children on the site in Blackheath-road, Deptford. 


The following are the respective amounts :— 





Scrivener & White ......00..000000+ £8,200 0 0 
Boyce 090 
Biibiath & Ge sntseepiesiccunesives 7,939 0 0 

Pree. ei coer eeeee ee eeee 7,360 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ..,...00+0.+0 » 7,820 0 0 
A & Walker ....0000000500 7,855 0 0 
J 7,283 0 0 
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of the lowest tender, that of Mr. 8. J. 
of Homesdale, Lewisham, amounting 
(Cost of site, 2,5671. 16s. Cost of 

head, 9%. 9s. 10d.) The committee 
invited tenders for the erection of a 
accommodation for 804 children, on 
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The committee recommended the acceptance 
of the lowest tender, that of Messrs. Hook & 
Oldrey, of 113, Southam-street, Westbourne 
Park, amounting to 3,5yl. (Oost of building 


acoepted 
10,8221. for the erection of a school to provide 
accommodation for 1,665 children on the site in 
Turin-street, Bethnal.green. The site is sur- 
rounded by small and will require 
‘boundary-walls to be erected on each side. 
New Board Schools in Southwark.—The new 


schools erected by the School Board in Jamaica- | pest 


level, Southwark, have been The building 
is an adaptationof the Queen Anne style, and is 
designed by Mr. Robson, architect for the Board. 
It bas accommodation for 1,100 pupils, and will 
cost 2,800/. 

Leeds.—New schools are about to be built by the 
local School Board at Burley Lawn and Hanslet 
‘Garr. The land at Burley Lawn is situated at 
the junction of Cardigan-read and Burley-road, 
and is nearly an acre and a quarter in area. 
The land at Hanslet Carr is situated on the south 
side of Woodhonse-hill-road, and isan acre in area. 
‘The same design is to be carried out for both the 
schools, so that will be exactly the same in 
plan, elevation, general arrangements, and 
only vary slightly in the out-buildings and 
boundary. walls, which have been designed 
separately, so as to suit each site. The plans 


each child. The infants’ school-room will occupy 
the centre portion of the building, and, like the 
boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, is 50 ft. long by 
30 ft. in width. Each department has three 
class-rooms, opening direct into the main room, 
and fitted up with galleries and desks; alro 
@ separate entrance and lobby, fitted up with 
lavatories. The basement, which is covered 
with brick vaulting, contains heating-chamber, 
coal-place, and boiler-house, the latter baving a 
sink and boiler. The principal rooms have open- 
timbered roofs, the height to the wall-plate 

18 ft. and to the eeiling-line 28 ft. 6 in. 
The roofs are covered with dark Westmoreland 


two large covered play , With out-offices 
opening out of them, one for the boys, the other 


concerts, balls, public, meetings, lectures, and 


district | 24 
- | eu several new clauses have been intro- 
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FOLKESTONE. 


Ow Thursday, the 25th of June, a new aisle, 
which has recent!y been added to the parish 
church, was opened for public worship. The 
which is erected as a memorial to the 
ei Harvey, is designed in the style of the 

part of the fourteenth century, with 
moulded open timber roof, and rich tracery. 
headed windows, which at present are glazed 
manner in anticipe- 
glass, funds for which it is 

hoped willl soon be forthcoming. It is intended 
also to decorate the roof and the walls in poly- 
chrome. The architect is Mr. Slingsby Stall. 


wood, of Folkestone, under whose directions the 
works pow. 


ee eg mea first-floor of which is to 


F 


it is estimated, will cost about 
Duke of Westminster has promised another 
1,000!. Towards the expense 
400i., and if the members subscribe about 5001., 
the trustees of the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union, 150, Strand, undertake to raise 
the inder, so as to open the new place by 
Christmas, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


‘Tux following are the special questions ap- 
pointed for discussion at the G 





SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 
MINNEY v, SYMES. 

Tuts was an action brought, in the West. 
minster County Court (before Mr. Francis Bailey, 
Judge), by a quantity surveyor, carrying on 
business in Parliament-street, to recover from 
defendant, who resides in Bristol, the sum of 
192. 10s., for commission in taking out quantities 
for some buildings which the defendant had em- 
ployed an architect to carry out at Bristol. 

Plaintiff said he had been 1 th hi 
Mr. Rogers, make oat the a for acme 


. The lowest tender was about 800/, odd, and for 
tender he took out the quantities, charging commis- 


posing oftheir organic refuse?” 2. “In what 
way can healthy houses of a corresponding class 
be substituted for those which it has been found 
necessary to remove for sanitary, municipal, or 
other purposes?’ 3. “ What influence has the 
employment of mothers in manufactures on 
infant mortality, and ought any and what re- 
strictions to be placed on such employment ?” 
The questions in the Economy and Trade De- 
partment are:—l. “ What are the probable 
effects of thespread of manufacturing industry 
in Europe on the fature commercial prosperity 


fl 


of the United Kingdom?’ 2. “ What legisla. | 0" 08 the amount at the rete of 2} per cent. the archi 
tion should follow upon the of the com. | bill, be-wee tol by defendant thes hie onstbirion antl all 


bill, he 

other charges connected with the work (which was never 
ed out) were included in the sum charged by and 

paid to the architect, and defendant therefore declined to 


vogeguiee the plaintiff's claim. 

J Rogers, an architect, ssid that in April last he 

scepeant 2 Selteal, So doce up planter the Gveretion 

a 

sel cepeeneneet of ne cures tangle oS 
at tt ry 

oo rans Sele dinnatiatod with the expense 

. . t the quantities for the preparation o 

this Bill was to have assembled on Tuesday last, concineniitte “ 1 

but in order to prepare amendments in pede aod he (witness), selested the plointi E who chimacely 
ith the decision of the committee a | *™! in his bill to defendant, who refused payment on the 

anee wi ground that the work ought to form part the amount 

farther adjournment was found » and | which the architect (witness) had been paid. 

Tameley yes eed ot the dey when thn oem) Sites afer eet Tech 

mittee would re-assemble. The printed amend. | 13°, € Se + whe 4 of she axtaitoed. 

ments, however, have necessitated a still farther | "yfis Honour gave judgment for plaintiff for the fall 

adjournment, and the committee will meet to | amount claimed and costs, 

consider the amendments. The amendments 

which have been printed by the promoters of 

the Bill, in agreement with the decision of the 

committee, show that, as to the height of 

buildings and also in reference to the question 

of cubical contents, the committee have drawn 

up new clauses in accordance therewith. The 

limit as to the height of buildings in new streets 

above 60 ft. wide is abandoned, and in reference 

to cubical contents, buildings which are ab- 

solutely warehouses, and not manufacturing 

premises,are alone included within the pro. 

visions of the Bill. 

In reference to the question of 


mission on friendly societies?’ 3. “ What are 
the best means of drawing together the in- 
terests of the United Kingdom, India, and the 
colonies ?’’ 
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THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 
Tar Committee of the House of Commons on 





WARD v, PROCTOR, 


Ix this action (Hanley County Court), Mr. 
Henry Ward, of Hanley, architect, sued Mr. 
John Proctor, of Tunstall, builder, to recover 
121. 10s,, professional charges for supplying bills 
of quantities. The case was tried by a jury. 

Mr. Ward stated that two years ago he red plans 
and specifications for the erection of a building for the 
Brownhills Pottery Company. Four builders, of whom 
Mr. Proctor was one, were invited by him to tender, and 
the letters invitiog t were accompanied in each case 
by a of the bills of quantities. messenger who 

the invitations to tender said in each case that 
cent, must be charged for the quantities. Mr. 


d into the Bill, and many clauses defining | *°™, 
the duties and position of the district surveyors 








. : , and c 
— cma ua ite Herron oe pater ae Dooce 
Proctor was the aceon oo . fr. , Madddoak, 
NEW REREDOS IN BERKHAMSTEAD —? Ba tegen thes in Washed ooms. 
CHURCH. petitions like this it was the in custom for the 
successful builder 


to pay the architect for taking out the 

church of Great Berkhamstead, in| Mr. Hollingshead having addressed the jury for the 
memory of the late reotor. Tho dosign ia by | Qtr, Mr Proton ca wae, MG Hare (act Me 
Mr. Burrow, and is exhibited at the Royal of the mncettiod condition of the tendo. ifr. Beviley 
A Teenie st olin in tho contra ana| toe nas tnd opeciiations he ot length tndéred, ond 
St. Peter (the saint of the church) and 8t. James bed not hed the sli ict ermqumioation wih Bs. 
on the side The whole work is by 
Messrs. Powell, and executed in their mosaic. A 


A sexepos has just been erected in the 
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Bishop of the diocese, the present rector, the | could not think of paying for them beeause he had not 
Rev. J. W. Cobb, and many friends and parish. | received them in time for them to be of any use to him. 
wae yg ta ? the This | The custom of the trade was that if an architect put 
ceria, apd telangn paletings of tho Aceeualen; (autem peomunsee tate» SeRderta bunts, end op. 
’ w ’ c 

mich. were recanlly placed in the charch ‘by | fh fa th tnkr, ihoarahel wan nied 0 pnt 
le + o 

Mrs. Hutchinson, also in memory of her hi tLe entll e-festatght. Glee thoes other bulldore hed 
form together a chief feature in the internal | tendered, and their tenders were found to be too high. 


He took out his own quantities. 

Mr. A. Wood, architect, Tanstall, said if the quantities 
were not sent to the, builder the architect expected to be 
i * contract were undertaken 
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THE PROPOSED WORKS IN ST. PAUL'S. 


We have great satisfaction in being able to 
say that the “ Committee for the Completion of 
St. Paul's” have post the consideration of 
the designs before them until November next. 
Moreover, Mr. Burges’s charges have been paid ; 
so that they will then resume their work perfectly 
free to adopt what may be considered the best 
course. We are informed that the gentlemen 
invited to fill the four vacancies in the committee 
have all declined to serve,—a significant hint to 
those now upon it. We have received a com. 
munication in sypport of the all-but universally 
condemned scheme, and being quite willing that 
our readers should hear what can be said in 
favour of it, have given the letter a place. We 
must add, however, that it does not seem to us 
to advance the object it has in view. The title 
is the writer’s own. 





THE “BEDIZENMENT” OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, 


Sir,—It is the boast of Mr. Barges’ opponents 
that only one journal of importance has given 
him its unqualified support in the view he takes 
of the best means of completing St. Paul's 
Cathedral; and perhaps Mr. Burges’ friends 
have done well to leave his case in the competent 
hands of a Saturday reviewer. Still, Professor 
Donaldson made an unfortunate suggestion in 
one of his recent letters to the Times, which has 
evidently received the approval of some, and, if 
acted upon, would redound to the discredit of all 
connected with the profession of architects. The 
question before the public, who seem to care 
very little about it, is a purely sentimental one ; 
but the question before the profession is charac- 
teristically practical, since it aims at the 
deliberate rejection of the accepted sketch 
designs, and the inauguration of a general com- 
petition for other modes of decoration,—a com- 
petition which, begun in flagrant injustice, 
would probably terminate only a little less 
unjustly than many of the equally important 
ones which have held during the last 
thirty years. 

The opposition to Mr. Burges’ scheme is 
based principally upon the fact that he proposes 
to cut away a part of the inside face of Sir 
Christopher Wren's walls. Now, sir, kindly 
grant me space to consider this and other pro- 
posals,—open to all sorts of objections, I freely 
admit,—in the oldest and most widely circulated 
of the professional journals. The majority of 
architects know that their subtle brethren of 
Perikles’ time admitted little that could not be 
viewed by the light of their reason. The naiveté 
of the Mediwval builders, both E and 
Asiatic, has credited them with a reputation for 
constractive truth. Suppose the metropolitan 
cathedral rased to the ground. Let us imagine 
then what might happen if one of those old 
masters could be invited to rebuild St. Paul’s, 
upon Wren’s foundations, according to the 
Greek or the Medisval systems of construction 
which are strangely identical in principle. He 
would first look at the sun peeping through soot 
and mist, or at clouds which send rain to soil, not 
to clean, the streets ; and his choice of materials 
would probably fall upon granite for the base- 
ment walle, the external angles, piers, and pro- 

ections; and upon glazed bricks and majolica 
or the general exterral surfaces of the building. 
He would cover the inside face of the walls up to 
a certain height with marble; not for the sake 
of brightness and light alone, but for cleanli- 
ness, and because it was near the eye and liable 
to be touched. The internal pilasters, instead 
of being mere decorative projections, and com- 
posed of courses of stone, would be monoliths of 
polished granite or deeply coloured marble— 
giving rigidity at intervals to the walls 
and forming points of support upon which 
to concentrate the weight and thrust of 
the arches and vaults above them. Their 
bases and capitals would be marble upon 
which would be fixed leaves and other orna- 
ments in bronze. High overhead the inside of 
the building would be continued in hard stone 
to be ultimately enriched with mosaic decora- 
tion ; and this for a cogent reason, because after 
their long and disastrous experience the Greek 
and Medimwval artists would not gild or paint 
large surfaces of stone which is now known to 
be liable to atmospheric action from the hour it 
leaves the q until it crumbles to dust. 


They would not scruple to use cement or 
wherever distance would soften such materials 
to the view and guarantee them from the touch, 


for, moreover, plaster cam be painted upon with 
impunity. Below, under foot, would be spread 
a carpet rich and varied in colour but of materials 
of uniform resistance to and wear. As 
regards the windows it would be remembered 
that in the heart of London light has to be 
courted, not repulsed ; and, instead of attempting 


the colour of the walls. 

Convinced of these things, it seems to me a 
mockery to compel an architect to have “ reve- 
rend to the intentions of Sir 
Wren,” and in default of knowing what such 
intentions were, it is certainly a contradiction to 
make him adopt the style of the best Italien 
architects of the sixteenth century. Wren never 
penetrated further into Europe than Paris; and 
his knowledge of Italian architecture was neccs- 
sarily restricted to a few French buildings and 
the wandering Italians who built them. Surely 
the best way to complete St. Paul’s according to 
the lights of an Anglo-French architect of the 
seventeenth century would be to employ one of 
the large decorating firms in Paris ; in their vast 
workshops drawings and casts of every ornament 
which unhappy ingenuity has devised during the 
last three centuries can be procured with absolute 
exactness, and applied with experienced despatch. 
The result might be an interior, only a little less 
vulgar than that of St. Peter’s, but there would 
be the satisfaction of knowirg it to be correct. 
By using paint and carton-pierre the saints 
might both sprawl in effigy upon the walls, and 
lounge upon distorted pediments, each holding 
in one hand a garland of fruit or calico, while 
pointing with the other to gilt stars stencilled on 
a concave sky! 

Bat Mr. Barges has attempted to think as in 
all buman probability, Wren would have thought 
had he enjoyed the advantages of the present 
day. Not satisfied with making the interior of 
the cathedral clean, he wishes it to be always 
kept clean; and for this purpose he proposes to 
line the walls wherever the eye can — distin. 
guish, or the touch easily penetrate, with mate- 
rials that will wash ; and this without altering 
to a bair’s breadth the contour of Wren's 
mouldings and pilasters, or the section of his 
walls, He has left most of the friezes intact, 
simply adding bronze figures which a fastidious 
posterity may easily remove. He has made use 
of the numberless panels in the building, and 
offers them in some cases for memorials of 
notable people, in others for bas-reliefs of 
scriptural subjects. Those unfinished portions 
of the stone surface in the rele of the 
arcades, in the soffits of the arches, in the coffers 
of the vaults, which were left plain by Wren,— 
simple épannelage, as French workmen call them, 
—are now to be carved, or sunk, or enriched. 
The stone is to be painted only here and there, 
and in lines and bits; mosaics, majolica, and 
bronze being the principal materials of colour 
decoration. The glass in the windows is to be 
white and clear, with a little colour to define 
some sacred subject portrayed upon it. The 
pavement is to be all marble, with a carpet of 
colour running the length of the building right 
up to the altar; and in the aisles it is panelled 
to emphasise the plan and echo the architecture 
of the vaults below. I submit that Greek or 
Medisval artist, or Wren with modern advantages 


to aid him, could do little more. It is but archi- h 


tecture at second-hand, be it remembered,—the 
conclusion of a tale with an old plot, of which 
two-thirds are already published, 

It is ibly a fault that the decorations of a 
House devoted to the worship of the Infinite and 
Unseen should be capable of rationalistic ex- 
planation. Instead of offering suggestions for 
which prosaic reasons are easily found, Mr. 
Burges might have revelled in 
and he would have probably ined a legion 
of adherents had he indulged in license enough 
to be untranslateable. But herein rnd irony 
of circumstances is conspicuous, since man 
who, nearly every one thought, would commit 
himself to some ultra-artistic eccentricity is now 


justly charged with an undue 2 pm 
of common sense. Hampered with masters 
divided against themselves, Mr. Burges has 
tried to offend none when he to have 


thought only of nga - ae _ 
suggestions may improved ly who 
would care to deny ? is’ ciel Aaochell putts 


sans will not refuse to admit the force of mach 


powerful journal has put it, that modern restora- 
tion, however learned, is only the churchwarden- 
ism of oar grandfathers refined. But in this 





case there is no question of restoration ; it has 


to admit colour, it would be sought to brighten | fitted 


ical parable, | speaking 


hostile criticism. It is perfectly true, as one | j 
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Then let his colleagues at least pay the accepted 
architect of the new work the compliment denied 
to Wren’s old masterpiece—let him alone ; leave 
him to accomplish unfettered his first efforte in 
a task for which the liberal majority of a 
jealous profession believe him to be eminently 
. Wittiam H. Warre. 








QUEEN ANNE'S STYLE. 


Sir,— Why add the above name to the already 
abundant list of — of architecture? To 
many of us living in the valley of the Thames the 
name, conversationally used, may seem explicit 
enough, and imply such a combination of the 
local material, brick, and of the forms suggested 
by loval convenience, with modes of decoration, 
not always well understood, of which a very 
limited number of foreign travellers, or of readers 
of foreign books, had given descriptions, as being 
associated with Roman power, or with learning 
generally. Bat Queen Anne reigned over stony 
countries as well as over loamy countries. 
distant counties local feeling for decoration would 
come in conflict with Italian fashion. Individual 
idiosyncracy would interfere to make the style 
of one building of Queen Anne’s date very 
different from that of another. At that date, te 
have talked to a generally well-informed man 
about there being differences of style in the 
Gothic buildings of 500, 400, and 300 years 
anterior, would have seemed like drawing hair’s 
breadth distinctions. Yet such a man might 
have seen abundant differences between different 
buildings of his own date. To him the styles of 
the merchant prince’s suburban mansion, of the 
Tom Tower at Oxford, of Blenheim, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and of St. Mary-le-Strand, would - 
perhaps have been so strongly marked as to 
enlist his fervid approval for one, whilst another 
called forth his utter detestation. And are we 
now to lump them altogether in an undistin- 
guished mass? And is not the doing so within 
the architectural profession calculated to raise a 
smile on the countenances of outsiders a 

EMO, 








TROY. 


One reads with no little surprise the following 
passage, signed T. A. M., inthe Builder, p. 543 :— 
Homer “ states that the spears were of ash—a 
very primitive weapon indeed.” 

A spear is not necessarily a spear-head, 
wherefore it seems that ashen staves might 
make om yma spears; the question how they 
were ti would receive light from other 
parts of the poem. 

The uses of metal in Homer are a study of 
itself, the general impression being that he 
describes weapons from the later bronze age 
point of view : thus the word XuA«cé¢ represents 
metal in general, also brass and copper in par. 
ticular. idmpog (iron) does occur, but not as 
describing a material in common use; on the 
contrary, it is a rare, costly, and unmanageable 
sort of article. 

If I understand Dr. Schliemann’s standpoint 


aright, the more primitive weapons found at 


Hissarlik represent the subsequent relapse into 
a stone age, after the expulsion of the Dardanian 
erces. A. H. 








STAGNATION OF TRADE THROUGH 
HIGH WAGES, 


Tuk President of the South Midland Institute, 
Mr. Edward Jones, mining i 
Lillishall Coal, Iron, and Engineering 
last week in Wolverhampton, observed 
that the stagnation of trade was unprecedented. 

From whatsoever country English firms can- 
vassed for orders, the same reply was 
“ Your English prices are too high,” 
prevailing ion there would be, he might 
boldly assert, no change until prices all round 
were lowered. Nor did he fear to say he hoped 
they soon would be. Meanwhile he considered, 
as well as all business men, that the 
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SCALE OF FEET 


Early Earth.works. 








EARTH-WORKS OF THE ENGLISH a flat circular top, about 25 ft. in diameter, | 20 ft. broad, and 6 ft. below the exterior level. 


PERIOD. _ while the base is about 112 ft. It rises about 30 ft. The bank is cut through and the ditch traversed ° 
‘out of a circular ditch, 12 ft. deep, measuring | by a narrow causeway towards the east-north. 
EAVGRION-EH-LE-NOEIEER. | from the level of ite outer side, and about 42 ft. | east, no doubt representing the original entrance, 


The Castle-hill.—This very perfect and very broad. Outside this ditch, resting upon it, and | which probably was over a timber bridge. There 

i ing earthwork, an earthwork with a covering about one-third of its circumference on | may have been other works, but they are not at 

, Stands in a grass-field a few yards west the north-eastern quarter, is @ more or less | this time apparent. In the charchyard, a 

i 90 ft. across in | little north of the church, is a straight bank, now 
| depth, also included within a ditch which com-| very low, which may, as at Barwick, have 
i i mound, | covered the approach to the mound, but is more 
so that, of this outwork, the main ditch forms | probably a trace of a Roman camp, hereaboute ! 
ve and its proper| not uncommon, and for which the position is 
ditch the convex defence or that to the front. | very suitable. This is a very common, perhaps q 
A is convex edge, a strong bank, 8 ft. high the most common type of a Saxon or Early ; 
mound of earth, conical in form, with and 15 ft. broad, crests the ditch, which is about | English dwelling ; for the arrangement is not 4 
a . 4 
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concentric as at Barwick, but the mound is in the 
general enceinte, of which two-thirds or so of its 
proper ditch form a part, as at Tickhill and 
Tonbridge. Had it suited the Norman settler 
to inhabit this spot he would have placed a 
shell keep upon the mound, and built a curtain 
round the edge of the attached area, bringing 
ite ends up the slopes of the mound to the keep, 
as at Hawarden, Warwick, or Tickhill. Here, 
as at Huntingdon, the ditch of the mound shuts 
it off from the rest of the place. This is not the 
case at Hawarden, nor at Tickhill, unless indeed 
the ditch at the latter place has been filled up 
on the inner side. : 

Laughton belongs to a district fall of the 
traces of Saxon rule and occupation. ‘‘ Morthen ”’ 
is thought to represent the moor-portion or 
division, and Laughton is no doubt Law-town, 
the seat of an early Saxon jurisdiction. Laughton 
appears in the Domesday as the “aula” of Earl 
Edwin. “Ibi habet comes Edwinus aulam,” 
and to it belonged fifty-four or fifty-five carucates 
of land. Edwin was a powerful person, being 
himself Earl of Mercia, the brother of Morcar, and 
with a sister married to Harold. Laughton was 
the head of a soke which contained the townships 
of Laughton. with-Thropum, north and south 
Anstan, Thorpe-Salvin, and Wales. There 
seems reason to add to these four more, Lett- 
well, Firbeck, Gilding Wells, and Woodsetts, 
forming altogether an extensive fee. The 
English lord held also Slade-Hooton and New. 
hall, and a part of Dinnington. The present 
parish still corresponds with the ancient soke, 
although its ecclesiastical dependencies or 
chapelries of Wales, Anstan, Thorpe, Letwell, 
and Firbeck were not attached to it until the 
reign of Henry IJ. The church is not actually 
named in Domesday, but it is undoubtedly of 
early English foundation, a presumption enhanced 
by its dedication to “All Sainte.” Laughton, 
therefore, as the mother church of a large parish, 
the head of a considerable soke, and the resi. 
dence of an English Earl, was from remote times 
a considerable place, and there is great fitness in 
its position, and in the spire of 185 ft. high, 
which later piety has combined with traces of 
masonry of the age of Henry I. Mr. Hunter 
takes Laughton to be the “ Mortigton” or town 
of the Morthing, mentioned in the will of 
Wulfric Spot, the other places named in this 
early document being around it. The entire 
soke of Earl Edwin was granted by William to 
Roger de Buisli, and under his rule became a 
member of the Norman Honour of Tickhill, 
though in the Survey it takes precedence of 
that place, being at the head of the Ear!l’s 
possessions, The descent of Laughton from the 
Conquest is that of Tickhill. It was always 
held by its lords in demesne, the rest of the 
Honour being in the hands of tenants, so that 
the tradition of the Empress Maud having lived 
here may well be true. In the foundation 
charter of Blyth, Roger de Buisli grants the 
tythe of the residence, ‘ decima aulw,” so that 
the hall or house probably survived the Conquest. 
Long afterwards, 42 Henry III., Geoffrey de 
Lusignan held Laughton in capite from Prince 
Edward, and 1 Edward II., he was there seized 
of a messuage and an acre of land, which no 
doubt represented Earl Edwin's Hall. 


BARWICK-IN-ELMETE, 


Hall Tower-hill.—This also is a very remark- 
able earthwork. It is wholly artificial, and 
stands on very high ground in a grass field about 
a furlong west of the parish church, and almost 
within the village. The ground is the highest 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and slopes 
rapidly towards the west. The work is com. 
posed of a conical mound, known as Hall Tower- 
hill. It has a slightly hollow summit, no doubt 
originally circular, and 40 ft. diameter, but 
which has been rendered slightly oval and other- 
wise affected by the slipping off the earth. It 
is about 30 ft. high, and covers a base of about 
200 ft. diameter. It stands in and rises out of 
® ciroular ditch, from 6 ft. to 12 ft. deep, 
measured from the outer level, and here and 
there partially filled up. This circle is placed 
within a platform of irregular figure, the exterior 
limite of which are from 15 ft. to 60 ft. and even 
100 ft. from the inner ditch, and which is sur- 
rounded by a bank of earth, which, to the south, 
where the platform is 15 ft. wide, rises about 
8 ft. above its level. On the north side, the 
platform is 60 ft. wide and the bank 6 ft. high. 
Beyond the bank in each direction is a ditch. 
The south is the weak side, and there the bank 
is at its highest and the ditch at its broadest. 
This higher part of the bank is about 240 ft. 





long. It ends abruptly towards the east. These 


works are less plainly seen on the east and west 
sides. On the latter the nataral slope rendered 
them of rather less consequence. The entrance 
was a ly on the east side, from the village. 
At the north-east quarter, where a new burial. 
ground encroaches somewhat on the works, the 
northern bank, instead of sweeping round the 
platform, seems to have turned in a direct line 
eastward, possibly to cover the approach. At- 
tached to the above work, on the north side, is, 
or was, a large and more or less circular area, 
enclosed within a bank and ditch, and known as 
Wendell-hill. It is now very obscure, partly 
from tillage, partly from some cottages and 
their gardens. Whittaker mentions it. 

It is to be remarked that this Barwick earth- 
work is concentric, that is to say, the mound 
and its ditch stand within and clear of the above 
described second icclosure, more or less perfect, 
to the outside of which Wendell’s Hill is an ap. 
pendage. Also, it may be remarked that here, as 
at Laughton, and unlike Old Sarum, there is no 
bank on the outer edge, or counterscarp of the 
ditch. In its detached mound and surrounding 
area Barwick may be likened to Pickering 
Castle (not the camp), although the earth-works 
there, being governed by the character of the 
ground, and altered to some slight extent by the 
later masonry, present more of an angular outline. 

Barwick, or Berwick, usually is a name applied 
to an appendage toa manor. Mr. Whittaker sug. 
gests that this particular name may have been 
Bergwic, the village of the berg or burgh, or 
castle, an etymology which would carry back 
the earthworks to a period before the parochial 


nomenclature was fixed, early in the history of 


the Northumbrian kingdom. However this may 
be, Barwick is the reputed residence of Edwin 
of Northumbria, at the time of his conversion by 
Paulinus in A.D. 620. The works are certainly 
very unlike any of known Roman or British 
origin, and closely resemble those of the district 
admitted to be Saxon. Whittaker is disposed 


to regard Wendell’s Hill as a corruption of 


Edwin's Hill. There is no trace of masonry 
upon or about these earthworks, and no tradition 
that they were ever inhabited by any Norman lord. 


THE RIBBLESDALE MOUNDS. 


Abont three miles below the town and castle 
of Clitheroe, the Ribble receives, on its right or 
western bank, the Hodder, the two streams 
forming the boundary of a cape of Yorkshire, 
which there projects sharply into Lancashire. The 
combined waters, thus augmented considerably 
in volume, are projected against the mass of 
high ground to the south, and encircle within 
their sweep a broad expanse of perfectly level 
meadow, evidently deposited as the river has 
shifted its course. In the centre of the bend, 
upon its left or southern bank, the river is joined 
by a third stream, the Calder, which flows down 
from Walley Abbey, placed upon it about two 
miles higher up. Here, in this water-girdled 
flat, a very strking position, are two large 
“mounds,” so entitled on the Ordnance map. 
They are placed about a furlong apart, and 
about the same distance from the river. The 
larger and best defined, that to the south, 
is oval, or somewhat pear-shaped in plan, 
about 27 ft. by 50 ft. on the table-top, and 
about 30 ft. high. The top is scarred as though it 
had been built upon, or perhaps partially opened. 
The other is less defined in outline, and not quite 
so high. Neither has any surrounding ditch, nor 
any sort of appended earthworks. They are 
possibly or probably sepulchral, and although 
placed most conveniently for defence, do not 
appear to have been so intended. The walk to 
the river side from Whalley is a pleasant one, 
and there is a ferry a short distance from the 
mounds, 

ROTHERHAM, 


Upon the right of the Tickhill-road, scarcely 
clear of the town, is a deep valley, containing a 
brook which descends from the south-east and 
flows across the town to feed the Don. Upon 
the left bank of this stream is an oblong knoll, 
which looks very much as though it had been a 
Saxon earthwork. 

PICKERING. 


On the right bank of the Beck, a little below 
bat in full view of the castle, is a curious earth- 
work of the circular type so common in York- 
shire. It is placed on the summit of a round 
hill, 200 ft. or so above the river, and a few 
score yards to the west of it. It is composed of 
a central mound and circamsoribing ditch. The 






























mound is not, like those of Barwick and Laugh- 
ton, wholly artificial, but the contents of the 
ditch have been thrown inwards, and the ground 
thus increased to a height has been trimmed and 
scarped. The mound, as at present seen, is 
conical with a circular and flat top, surrounded 
by a light bank or breastwork about 4 ft. high. 
The mound is 90 ft. in diameter at the top, and 
about 190 ft. at the base, and 20 ft. high. It 
rises out of a circular ditch, about 10 ft. broad, 
and at present not above 6 ft. deep. The 
entrance seems to have been on the south-east 
quarter. The position though slightly lower 
than that of the castle, commands a much finer 
and more extensive view, not only of the town 
and castle, and up the rocky ravine down which 
the river descends from the Cleveland Moors, 
but far eastward and south over the fertile 
vales of the Seven and the Rye, from Kirkby 
Moorside and Helmsley to the wooded ridge of 
Slingsby and New Malton, a fair and fertile 
region, and one fall of objects of antiquarian 
interest. 
CASTLE-HILL, MEXBOROUGH. 


The earthwork so called is situate about a 
mile east of the town of Mexborough, and upon 
the eastern and subsiding end of the ridge upon 
a higher and broader part of which the town is 
built. The Don is here flowing eastwards about 
a quarter of a mile distant, the earthwork being 
on its left bank. Also it is placed between two 
roads which unite a little to the east of it and 
lead to the adjacent castle of Conyngsborough. 
Thus although the ground to the west is con- 
siderably higher than the work; that to the 
north, south, and east is much lower, and before 
the country was drained or fully inhabited, was 
probably a marsh. To the immediate north 
also lies the course of the Dearne, which joins 
the Don about two miles lower down. The site, 
therefore, though not lofty, was on the whole 
well chosen, and was especially strong on the 
west, whence the Danes, the most dangerous of 
the Saxon foes, were likely to make their ap- 
proach, The site actually occupied by the 
works is well marked, about 50 ft. above the 
adjacent ground, and perhaps 80 ft. above the 
Don. The work is composed of a circular mound, 
girt by a ditch, appended to the outer side of 
which are two wards or enclosures, each with its 
bank and ditch. The mound is about 25 ft. 
above the adjacent nd, and nearly 35 ft. above 
the bottom of the ditch. The top is no longer flat, 
having been rounded by time and weather so that 
its original diameter is lost, also it is scarped as 
though it had been dug up. At the base it is 
about 120 ft. diameter, and the ditch may be 
12 ft. more. On the outer edge or counter- 
searp of the ditch is a bank, steep where the 
ground is level, small and low where it falls 
more rapidly. East of the ditch isa lunated 
enclosure, the notch being the side abutting on 
the main ditch. This area is about 120 ft. east 
and west by 130 ft. north and south. It is 
contained within a bank, and beyond that a 
ditch. Thus, so far, the general plan of the 
work is a figure of 8, the mound occupying one 
circle and the outer ward the other. The notch 
between the two circles is, however, covered on 
the north side, by a smaller work, about 465 ft. 
diameter. This, resting upon the two circles, is 
itself about a quarter of a circle. It also has its 
bank and exterior ditch. The approach to the 
work is from the south-west. As the way 
ascends the ridge, on the left is seen a smal! 
curved bank and ditch, by which it is covered 
from the west. On reaching the outer edge of 
the ditch of the mound the road skirts it fora 
few feet, and then passes into the rear of the 
lesser ward, by means of a causeway which di- 
vides the main ditch from that of its outwork. 
Thence it is continued along the edge of the 
main ditch, until it reaches two causeways, one 
leading into the larger ward, the other upon the 
foot the mound, the entrance to which was 
thus protected by the junction of the two wards. 
The works are wholly artificial, and have certainly 
been both higher and deeper, and probably 
rather more extensive. Enough, however, 
remains to show that the work belongs to the 


same class with Laughton, Berwick, Wincobank, 
Pickering, and Tickhill, and therefore has been 
a Saxon or Early strong residence. 


English : 
According to Matthew of Westminster, the 
Saxons were defeated by the Britons in this 
neighbourhood, A.D. 487, at Maesbeli, which has 
been supposed to be at or near Mex and 
no doubt in those early days the Yorkshire dales, 
and especial ly those about Doncaster, and the 
old Roman seats, were the scenes of many such 
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contests, although probably such an earthwork 
as Castle-hill belonged to a more settled period, 
when the Saxon leaders had possessed them. 
selves of landed property, amd had laid the 
foundations at least of law and order. Mex- 
borough appears in Domesday as “Mechesburg,” 
which seems to be a recognition of the burgh 
or castle. Ulfae, Ulchel, and Ulcheld then held 
five carucates under Roger de Buisli, the tenant 
in chief. Roger’s lot included the four great 
earthworks of Tickhill, Laughton, Barwick, and 
Wiucobank.* G. T. C. 





“THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE.” 


In the werk bearing the abovetitle, M. Gustave 
Doré has added another to that class of what 
may be termed religious-spectacle pictures which 
is so popular in England. The mention in the 
New Testament account of the dream by which 
the governor’s wife had been troubled in refer- 
ence to “ that just man,” is taken by the painter 
as the basis of a kind of scenic display of the 
historical progress of Christianity, in which the 
future procession of church dignitaries and 
Christian kings, in the train of the then despised 
founder of Christianity, is shown by an angel to 
the Roman lady. To the left is a staircase, on 
which the dreamer stands, with the angel hover. 
ing on the other side of the balustrade in a 
rather unaecountable kind of manner. To the 
right is the figure of Christ, in a strong light, 
amid a group of Roman soldiers preparing the 
instruments of execution. Beyond this fore- 
ground group stretches a vast crowd of lessening 
figures, going off into a cold blee distant gleam, 
in the midst of which, in the distance, the cross is 
finally seen the supreme and centre object, 
radiating light upon the crowd below. 

The figures of the dreamer and the angel | 
strike us as singularly weak ; but the foreground 
figures in the other portion are more precisely 
and clearly @rawn and grouped than is usual 
with the artist, while it is dae to M. Doré to say | 
that the central figure is in some respects very | 
successful indeed, the countenance differing | 
considerably from that of ordinary representa- 
tions of Christ, and presenting an expression of | 
combined dignity and grief whieh is very pathetic 
without being weak or sentimental. This is 
the redeeming point in the work, which other-_ 
wise we cannot look at with admiration or) 
satisfaction. The whole treatment is entirely | 
conventional in feeling (except what we have) 
named, as to the principal figure) ; the dream 
of Pilate’s wife we should have taken to be some- 
thing of a much more human and genuine cha. 
racter ; the natural reaction of the mind against 
cruelty and persecution. As to the merite of 
the painting, in regard to effect and colour, they 
appear to us to be exactly those which belong to 
effective scene-painting; a hard glitter and a 
violent oppositign of heated and cool colours. 
What the painter has apparently aimed at he 
has no doubt succeeded in attaining; but it is that 
which is false im feeling and false in art, and 
can have no lasting value. The example of 
Martin, whose aims and merits were very much 
the same as those exhibited here (except that 
Martin’s figures were certainly inferior to Doré’s) 
ought to be a warning to those who paint and 
those who admire such things. Where are 
Martin’s “ Plains of Heaven” and “ Last 
Judgment” now? Chromolithographs of them 
are found in the bedrooms ef country inns. 
M. Doré can do work which Martin never could 
do; in certain qualities of ving, and in 
grotesque design, he has hardly arival. He had 
much better be doing good work of a kind which 
has a real valae, than be bidding for popularity 
with the multitude by these melodramatic pro- 
ductions. Such things do absolutely no good, 
either to religion or to art, or to the artist; we 
wish it were equally certain that they do no 
harm. 








THE PLAGUES OF DUBLIN. 

Tue powers are being moved at last to do 
something to abate the nuisance caused by the 
sewer pollutions of the Liffey, and aggravated 
by the continual neglect and supineness of the 
municipal body. Dublin has experienced many 
periodic visitations of the plague since the 
twelfth century, bat for many years the capital 
has been suffermg severely from the presence of 
a chronic one. Several days ago, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
threatened to adjourn the proceedings of the 
Court if some steps were not immediately taken 








* To be continued, 


to have the Liffey nuisance abated, and at the 
same time he rated pretty warmly the Corpora. 
tion for their continued neglect of the river. 
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NEW ORPHANAGE, BARTRAMS, 
SOUTH HAMPSTEAD, 
Tris establishment is being erected for the 


Two or three days after, the nuisance was made religious order of Sisters of Providence, on a 
_— egcdind - ego oo ae Sarma well-chosen site, from the designs and under the 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Viceroy om ce te those aa Givisinas 
called upon the Corporation to move; at the same namely, an orphanage for 150 children, a con- 
time his Excellency submitted, through Mr. vent, and a ladies’ boarding-school, all having e 
Roberts, of the Board of Works, a plan for the | covered approach to a chapel forming part of the 
Corporation to adopt for the temporary abate- | structure. 


ment of the nuisance, pending the construction 


of the main drainage. The Viceroy left it} ona 


The first portion,—namely, the orphanage and 
»—is completed, and has been opened by 


optional with the Corporation to adopt his plan! archbishop Manning with much ceremony. 


or one of their own, but in either case he in. 


The buildings are faced with Malm bricks, 


formed them they must proceed at once, or the/| with Ancaster stone banda and dressings, and 
Board of Works would be commissioned to pro-/ internally have fire-proof floors constructed of 
ceed, and in that event the Corporation would | Dennett's arching and wrought-iron girders. The 
be charged with the cost, Then ensued &| chapel has a handsome open-timber roof and 
series of meetings of the town council, charac. | traceried sereen. The ground floor of the 
terised by the most diagreecfal scenes of| orphanage is divided by removable partitions, 
factious opposition, ome party or body op-!o shat the whole area can be thrown open for 
posing the other. Resolutions and eounter-' exhibitions, &c. The infirmary will be over the 
resolutions, and amendments to the end cropped convent, and the entire space in the roofs is 
up and were knocked over; lawyers and utilised for drying and ironing rooms, there 
engineers were consulted, and Babel reigned being a lift to the seme from the laundries, 


triumphant for awhile. 
looking over the several Acts bearing upon the 


Counsel stated, on| which are on the basement floor. 


Mesars. Robins & Co., of Clapton, are the con- 


port, the city, and the river, that the temporary | tractors for the works; and the warmi 

; ng arrange- 
remedy rendered works necessary that would} ments have be-n carried out by Messrs. Bacon 
interfere with the bed of the Liffey, and that| ¢ Co., of Oxford-street. 


portion of the river was under the control of the 
Port and Docks Board, and the Corporation 





could not touch the bed without getting the; NEW BANK-NOTE PRINTING BUILDINGS: 


authority of that Board. The powers of the 


A LarcE new building of some architectural 


Corporation were derived from being a Nuisance | proportions has just been erected in Farringdon- 
and Sewers Authority under the Sanitary Acts, | street, nearly opposite the Metropolitan Railway 
and it appeared the municipal body had full| station, which is to be exclusively used for the 
authority to pollute the river, but none to inter. | printing of bank notes and drafts. The building, 
fere with its bed with & view to its cleansing. which ha# been erected for Messrs. Bradbury, 
Here we see the darling evils of divided sanitary | Wilkinson, & Co., hss an elevation to Farringdon. 
authority, which is working euch beautiful | street 70 ft. in length, and about 55 ft. in height, 
results under the present Pablic Health Acts. | and contains four lofty stories. The main central 
The Port and Docks Board can proceed (if they entrance of stone is a prominent feature in the 
like) against the Corporation for interfering | elevation. It is about 11 ft. in width. On each 
with the bed of the river, removing its boisome | side there are piers, enclosing a recessed pointed 
deposits, or constructing works there with ®/ arched doorway, supported by columns. The 
view of keeping up a certain level of water; and, | pasement is carried up considerably above the 
on the other hand, the Corporation can proceed | street level, in Portland-stone. The rest of the 
against the Port and Docks Board for the abate. elevation is in yellow brick, with stone dressings, 
ment of a nuisance. At the same time they will | and red and black brick ornamentation. The 
render themselves liable to @ cross action, as the ground-floor, and the first, second, and third 
Port and Docka Board can compel the Corporation stories, have a range of eight double windowe, 
to stop the pollution of the river by preventing | the fourth story having eight triplet windows. 
the sewers from discharging their filth therein. Immediately above the ground-floor windows 
Unless both these public bodies agree to waive | there are panels filled in with terra-cotta. 
their privilege, the Local Government Board, | Between the windows from the ground.floor to 
who are vested with sufficient power under the the top of the second-story windows, colamnsa 
Sanitary and Public Health Acts, will have to/ are carried up, surmounted by capitals in terra. 





step in and perform the necessary work. 


cotta, the windows being recessed, and having 


The sanitary authority and powers vested in| the appearance of being continuous to the top 
the Corporation plainly and clearly enable them | of the second.story windows, which terminate 
to take steps to abate the nuisance, and these | with a Gothic arch, composed of stone, and red 
powers may be set in motion either by pro-/ and black brick, this portion of the elevation 
ceeding against the Port and Docks » OF | representing a range of eight lofty windows, 





independently with the sanction of the supreme | about 25 ft. in height. The upper-story triplet 
authority. The temporary plans submitted by | windows have arches in red brick. A deep string. 
the Lord Licutenant comprised the erection of | oourse in red and black brick marks the division 


a form of weirs to be placed 


) be | obliquely across | between the ceiling of the first floor and the 
the river, at certain distances, the length to/ qoor of the second story. 


There is a retarn 


provided somewhat similar to the French) its architectural features with the elevation 
barrage system, and the navigation will be/| aiready described. The interior of the building 
secured by the adoption of certain appliances | is spacious, and fitted up with every convenience 


worked in connexion. 


At low water a stated for carrying on the 


special business for which it 


depth will be maintained, and, as the foreshore | has been erected. The basement is set apart for 
will be always covered, the efflavium that | the actual printing department of the establish. 


arises at present will be absent. 
After all, this is only a tem 


: ment, and for this purpose a large number of 
experiment | machines have been erected. Messrs. Harding 


porary 
rendered necessary for the abatement of a most | ¢ Bond, of Bedford-row, are the architects ; and 
intolerable nuisance, pending the prosecution of | yogsrs. Elkington & Co., are the builders. 


the main drainage works, which the Corporation 





are to be compelled to proceed with. The| ie paYMENT OF THE ARCHITECT FOR 


cost of this temporary scheme is estimated 
at 1,2001., but it is more than probable, 
if the work is performed by the Corporation 


THE LAMBETH NEW INFIRMARY. 
At the meeting of the Lambeth guardians last 


instead of the Board of Works, or the Port and | week, a report from the committee of the whole 


Docks Board, it will greatly exceed that sum. 


Board was brought up respecting the arrange- 


At the last meeting, after two days’ discussion | ments to be made with the architect of the new 
and wrangling, the Corporation resolved, by a/| infirmary, Mr. F. H. Fowler, and they recom- 
small majority, to postpone all action upon the | mended, if his plan was approved of, that he be 
main drainage scheme, until the Lord Lieu-| paid 3} per cent. commission on the whole 
tenant’s plan, or one in consonance with it, is|/amount. It was remarked by a member present 
carried out. Sir John Arnott has since pro-| that if it was to be a lamped sum, and extras 
posed, in # letter to the Dablin Town Council, | were to occur afterwards, it would be imposing 
to cleanse the Liffey at his own expense, on a| on the architect. It was, however, moved and 
plan nearly similar to that suggested by the | seconded that the payment be a fixed sum, and 


Lord Lieutenant. A deputation has been ap- 


the voting was nearly equal, the amendment 


pointed to consult with the Port and Docks | being only lost by a majority of one. The ori- 
Board as to the feasibility of the plan and the | ginal motion for the payment of the architect 





propriety of accepting the offer. 


at 3} per cent. was then put and carried. 
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BUILDING IN CONCRETE. 


At the Annual International Exhibition, in the 
portion of waste ground near the machinery 
room, known as the Western Annexe, there are 
four firms exhibiting buildings of concrete in 
course of erection. With reference to these, 
Mr. W. C. Homersham, C.E., contributes an 
article to the Journal of the Society of Arts, part 
of which we quote :— 

One exhibitor, Mr. Lish, is showing a material 
he calls “ Tilo-concrete.” In this case a single 
room with door and window is being built, and 
the material is concrete faced with tile and 
terra-cotta mouldings. The tiles are arranged 
in a supporting frame in their proper position, 
and concrete filled in behind. They are formed 
with a dove-tail or feather behind, round which 
the concrete sete and holds them fast. The 
effect is thus produced of a smooth tiled wall. 
The cost is stated to be about the same as that 
of the best brick-work. A principal feature of 
this exhibit is the method of construction em- 
ployed. At the commencement of the work 
“guide screws” (in place of the external up- 
rights now in use) are set in the foundation 
trenches and “ plambed,’’ when the concrete for 
foundations ia filled in round them; after this 
material has set, these “guides ” are screwed up 
to receive cross-heads, from which the wall 
panels are suspended, For building ordi 
concrete walls plain wooden panels sca 
but when the work has to be faced with tiles a 
skeleton iron panel is employed with rebated 
bearers to retain the tiles accurately in position 
until each day’s work has set. When one portion 
is sufficiently set, by means of the screws the 
panels and the platform which rests on them, 
and serves instead of a scaffolding, are raised, 
and the work continued as before. 

There is one fact noticeable in all the exhibits 
in @ greater or less degree, and that is the igno- 
rance shown by the constructors of the great 
strength of concrete to bear strains, tensile and 
other. There can be no doubt that the inser- 
tion of the wrought-iron rolled joist in the floor. 
ing is a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Portland cement concrete will not 
adhere to a surface of iron with anything like 
~ the same amount of force that the particles of 
which it is composed hold to each other. In 
that building, aleo, which is entirely covered 
with a domed ceiling in concrete, a mistake 
appears to have been made. Are walls 12 in. 
in thickness, and nearly as many feet in height, 
adapted to take the thrust at the top of a very 
flat arch ? Would not a floor of uniform thick- 
ness, and containing less material (concrete), 
have been the ? Toenable the reader 
to form an opinion for himself on the subject of 
the latter question, some facta will be hereafter 
given concerning the strength of Portland cement 
concrete. A thorough examination of the struc- 
ture must alone convince the most sceptical on 
the point of the great value of concrete in Port- 
land cement as a building material, not only for 
the walls, but for the flooring of every story and 
the roofing of houses of every description. The 
overhanging corner of the flooring at the well 
for the stairs, in no way supported from 
below, is quite firm and free from vibration when 
walked upon, or even when jumped upon by two 
youths of an aggregate weight of over 2 cwt. 
The floor is 7} in. in thickness. 

From the result of experiments made some 
years since, it can safely be affirmed that the 
staging necessary for carrying a concrete floor, 
in the green or wet state, of a room, say 12 ft. 
6 in. in width, by 25 ft. or any other dimension 
in length, may be struck in a week after the 
completion of the floor if the concrete be only 6 in. 
in uniform thickness, and gauged in such propor- 
tions that every cubic yard when im situ contains 
four bushels of cement and six bushels of clean, 


4 im. in 
room 20 ft. in width 
need not exceed 9 in. in thickness. Concrete in 
Portland cement is admirably adapted for the 





construction of roofs of buildings; conerete is 
far less pervious to water than the best brick- 
work, and when its surface is rendered with a 
thin coating we — gauged one of Portland 
cement to one , it is perfectly impervious 
to damp, though it be kept covered with water. 
The fact may not be generally known that 
Portland cement compo has not that tendency 
to peel off when on concrete in cement, which 
impairs its efficacy as a facing for brickwork. 
This is accounted for partly by the surface of 
concrete (being roagh) forming a capital key 
for the compo, but principally by the far more 
important fact, that there is no damp in Portland 
cement concrete after it has thoroughly set. 
Brickwork absorbs and retains moisture, which, 
being acted upon by frost, swells, and lifts the 
smooth surface of brickwork. Such cannot be 
the case with concrete. 

Not only is a coating of Portland cement compo 
valuable on the top surface of the layer of con- 
crete forming a roof, as a ion against 
damp, but it forms an excellent surface for the 
flooring of a building. A surface of Portland 
cement compo resists the action of the tread 
quite as well, if not better, than some of the 
superior sorts of stone used for making steps. 

The people might here derive great advantage 
from the practical manner in which the exhibitors 
have explained their respective ideas on the 
subject of building in concrete. The houses 
they are in the act of constructing will doubtless 
do much during the season to convince many a 
visitor that it is possible to construct not only 
cottages but mansions the most extensive in con- 
crete. A structure composed solely of concrete 
in the stairs, floors, and roof, as well as walls, is 
air igent 5 monolithic, and not only perfectly 
water damp-proof, but as nearly as can be 
conceived proof against the ravages of that all- 
devouring element—fire. By forming the divi- 
sion walls bet ween the various rooms, of Portland 
cement concrete, each room will be rendered 
sound-proof, conerete being an excellent non- 
conductor of sound. The concrete for the walls 
of buildings need not contain more than three 
bushels of Portland cement and gix bushels of 
sand per cubic yard. In critically examining 
the structares in concrete being constructed in 
the Western Annexe, the visitor must not lose 
sight of the fact that the exhibits are made by 
firms desirous of calling the attention of the public 
to particular forms of apparatus for facilitating 
construction in concrete,and not by architects de. 
sirous of ventilating their professional abilities in 
the art adapting a comparatively speaking novel 
material to building the case been 
otherwise, there is no reason to doubt there would 
have been no drawback to the efforts made by the 
exhibitors in an architectural point of view, such 
as there is at present. The surfaces of the 
walls and ceiling of some of the structures are 
inthe rough state, and exemplify the truth of 
that which has been stated above concerning the 
excellent key that can be left on the surface of 
concrete for a rendering of compo. The inner 
and outer surfaces of the walls, &c., of the build- 
ing erected by one of the exhibitors are finished 
off, and have a very neat and clean appearance, 
though it mast be owned the sight reminds one 
too much ef our suburban builders’ style of 
architecture. The writer has seen some very 
handsome face-work on concrete made by em- 
bedding split flints therein, with the split face 
exposed. How many lovers of good architecture 
have walked miles to examine a particularly fine 
piece of flint-work, such as is to be seen at 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, Canterbury, and in 
many other old buildings in that city? Why 


should not we of the present generation attempt | gra 


at any rate to vie with our ancestors in this 
particular art, if such a ase of the term may be 
permitted? In chalk countries where suitable 
flints are plentifal, field-labourers are generally 
to be found who have been taught the knack of 
splitting flints. In places where such is the case, 
a facing of split flints exceeds but little in cost 
that of forming — of cn ee 
For cottages outhouses, 7 c 
sh cam Shas cnp bt: inden tu: Cena and 
ceiling by placing a course of pebbles on the 
exterior surfaces. The pebbles, when their 


that may have passed 
time of the setting of the concrete, 

surface that is agreeable to the sight and capable 
of receiving any amount of relief or ornament in 
compo, the surface being so admirably adapted 
to key the same. Little more need here be said 


and, doubtless, of the architectural profession 
also, who could and would design and build o 
structure wholly in concrete that woald prove as 
pleasing to the great majority of persons of taste 
in such matters as if it were constructed wit) 
brickwork and stone. 

Notwithstanding that the exhibits prove the 
great strength of Portland cement concrete, 
they present no data on which to calculate the 
exact strength of any particular piece of flooring 
or wall. Mr. John Grant, C.E., of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, investigated the subject 
of the properties and strength of Portland 
cement, and has given the valuable and 
thoroughly reliable results to the world in 
papers read before the members of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. The first paper waa 
read by Mr. Grant in the session 1855-6, and 
will be found in the 25th volume of the Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and a second paper was read in the 
session 1870-2, and will be found in the 32nd 
volume of the Proceedings. 

To attain uniformity in the strength of 
concrete, so essential in the construction of 
monolithic floors and roofirg, it is advisable to 
adopt the French system of mixing; that is, 
gauging the cement and sand into a compo in 
the first instance, and then adding clean-washed 
shingle or barnt ballast, or a mixture of the two, 
in the proportion necessary, according to the 
nature of the work to be executed. 

Great attention must be paid to the quality of 
all the materials used in making concrete in 
Portland cement, even to the water, which 
should be perfectly clean. The weight of the 





cement per imperial bushel should not exceed 





116 1b, or be less than 112 lb., when dropped 
into the measure from a board fixed, say 2 ft. 
above the top of the measure. The sand should 
be rather large-grained, sharp, silicious sand, 
and must be washed perfectly free from loam or 
other extraneous matter. The shingle also 
should be washed free from particles of sand as 
well as of loam and other foreign matters. The 
thorough incorporation of the cement and sand 
is facilitated by mixing them dry ander edge. 
runners for a period of five minutes for each 
portion of sand there is to one of coment before 
adding the water; thus, in the concrete for the 
floors, the writer would recommend the compo 
to be gauged one and a half of sand to one of 
cement, therefore it should be mixed dry under 
edge-runners for (5 = 14<) 7) minates. In the 
concrete for walls if the compo be gauged at two 
of sand to one of cement, the time of mizing 
dry should be (5 «2=) 10 minutes; and when 
the nature of the work to be executed is such as 
to permit of the compo being gauged three of 
sand to one of cement, then the time must be 
extended to 15 minutes. 

The prime cost of concrete varies considerably 
according to the site on which it is used and the 
nature of the work to be executed. Thick walls 
of @ building in concrete, as in brickwork, are 








on the subject of embellishment in concrete, as 
there are many members of the engineering 


less expensive per cubic yard to construct than 
walls that are thin. Boundary or garden walle 
may be constructed with safety of concrete 
gauged in such proportions that each cubic yard 
contains only two bushels and a half of Portland 
cement and seven bushels of sand. 

The publie have the advantage of seeing in 
the exhibite two distinct materials used to form 
the body of the concrete — gravel and burnt 
ballast. Both make equally good and strong 
concrete ; but perhaps concrete of burnt ballast 
is to be preferred for the construction of flooring 
and roofs, It is both lighter and better adapted 
to resist the action of fire than concrete of 
vel, 

The first cost of cottages in concrete, with con- 
crete stairs, floor, and roof, is from 30 to 40 per 
cent. less than a building of brickwork, with slate 
roof and timber floors. Besides first cost, the cost 
of maintenance has to be taken into considera. 
tion in determining the actaa! value of any pro 
perty. This is entirely on the side of concrete 
as a building material. There have been many 
cases where far larger sums have been expended, 
and fairly expended, in breaking up a piece of 
good concrete in cement than it cost in 


making. 

To enable the reader to form an approximate 
idea of the cost of Portland cement concrete in 
situ in a cottage or two-story building, it may 
be mentioned that the cost for labour of all 
kinds should not exceed 2s. 9d, but say, de. 
per cubie yard, or ll. 14s. per rod. The cost of 
Portland cement may be taken at 2s. 6d. per 
bushel delivered on to the works, inclading the 
cost of testing. The paper read by Mr. Grant 
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before the members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (see 25th volume of the Proceedings 
concludes with a most needful warning from 
the anthor against the use of Portland cement, 
by any engineer or architect who is not prepared 
to take the trouble and incur the expense of 
thoroughly testing every bu’k of cement on its 
delivery on the site of the works. 

First-class concrete for floors and roofs, as has 
been shown, requires 4 bushels per cubic yard, 
or 45% bushels per rod, making the cost for 
Portland cement 10s. per cubic yard, or 51. 138, 6d. 
per rod. 

Concrete of the second class, for walls of build- 
ings, contains 3 bushels per cubic yard, or 34 
bushels per rod, the cost of which is respectively 
7s. 6d. and 41, 5s. 

In garden-walls and steps for stairs the cost 
of the cement is oply 6s. 3d. per cabic yard, or a 
little leas than 37. 10s. per rod. Two bushels 
and a half per yard, or twenty-eight bushels 
and a third per rod, are thus all the cement that 
is required. 

Should there be a pit of good clean gravel 
handy to the site of the works, to produce the 
necessary quantities of shingle and sand, the cost 
of the gravel to make one cubic yard of concrete 
should not exceed, say 15d., including carting, 
screening, and washing,—that is, 14s. 2d. per 
rod. When the cost of getting first-class gravel 
on to the ground exceeds 3s. or 3s. 6d. fur the 
quantity necessary to make a cubic yard of con- 
crete, it may prove more economical to burn clay 
from the foundations of the buildings, &c., and 
make burnt ballast. 

The minimum cost of burning ballast when 
clay fit for the purpose is found on the site of 
the works may be put down at 3s. per cubic 
yard, including the cost of labour in sifting and 
washing, but not of providing the necessary 
quantity of water. The quantity of water 
required for washing and soaking burnt ballast 
is about 20 gallons per cubic yard, or a ton 
weight per rod. One half that quantity will 
suffice for washing good gravel, containing the 
proper proportion of clean sharp silicious sand ; 
such only should be used in making concrete. 
The quantity of water requisite for gauging the 
compo is about three gallons per bushel of 
Portland cement and one gallon per bushel of 
damp sand. 

The case will prove to be very exceptional 
where the cost of Portland cement concrete 
in situ in a building proves to be on the average 
less than 10s., or more than 16s. per cubic yard, 
t.¢., 51. 138, 6d., or 91. 1s. 6d. per rod. 








PROPORTION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Wnuart is the real aim of the physical education 
agitation? Do the agitators desire to inculcate 
the notion that it is superior to, and ought to take 
the precedence of, mental education, and is the 
only education in which it is worth while for 
humanity to graduate ;—that a man’s sole study 
should be how to become a muscular being, a 
giant in strength, a Hercules; or do they 
admit other considerations,—the claims of the 
intellectual faculties, to share with their physical 
their due of exercise and development ? 

It is important, in order to prevent further 
mischief, that these questions should receive 
concise anewers. The notion that physical 
exercise and development may be to any 
extreme without detriment to vitality, without 
injury to the manhood, morally and intel- 
lectually is a most pestilent error. We cannot 
ourselves conceive of any but the most rabid 
enthusiasta in the cause, holding so exclusive 
and extreme a view, and to the mental and 
moral cost, as it inevitably must be, of the 
youth they discipline. But, we regret to say, 
there are many men who do,—from want of 
that deeper kind of thinking which would 
expose its fallacy and danger. To become 

real public benefactors, the out-and-out pro. 
moters of physical education must moderate 
their opinions, and desire to establish only 
such exercises and physical training as will 
conduce to health and beauty, as will develop 
that proportioned and balanced symmetrical 
condition in which well-being consists. The 
adjustment of the vital power, its due division 
between the intellect and physique, is funda- 
mentally a i adjustment, and we 


proportionate 
must thoroughly understand the principles of 
ontological proportion before venturing to ad- 
vise, or daring to legislate, on any subject con- 
nected with education. 
Disproportion in the human system is the 
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result of the misleading or misdirection of the 


) | vital forces. We cannot conceive of either a 


being, or a system, perfectly proportioned, 
having a tendency to err. But disproportion 
once induced, by some extraneous influence, 
becomes in time a set and permanent source of 
error. Disproportion, in brief, is the cause of 
all evil. Disproportion in either mind or body, 
and between mind and ,body,—inequalities in 
social relation, unequal distribution of the 
means for education, and healthy recreation, 
disproportion of population to the requirements 
of industry—in fact, throughout the whole solar 
system, where there is aberration you shall find 
there is a disturbance of symmetry,—dispropor- 
tion. We are not permitted to suppose that 
human nature was set and established in dis- 
proportion, and must conclude that this condi- 
tion was induced by the misdirection and misuse 
of the humanity. We have now, if we desire wo 
re-establish and rectify man in just proportions, 
to adopt a converse process, viz., by rightly 
directing and teaching him the moral use of his 
mental and physical faculties. 

Disproportion, either in mind or body, and 
between mind and body, is sometimes congenital, 
at others, induced by injudicious training. It is 
also induced by the unwholesome conditions 
under which thousands and tens of thousands 
of human beings in a densely-populated country 
are compelled to exist,—conditions which render 
an equable, balanced, and natural life impossible 
to a large number of persons. The dangers to 
the disproportioned human argosy on the sea of 
life are as imminent as to overladen, untrimmed, 
unbulanced ocean-going craft. The more un- 
balanced the humanity, the more untrimmed the 
ship, the greater the probability of disaster and 
total wreck. It is the unbalanced, dispropor-. 
tioned natures in which desires arise, become 
uncontrollable, mar, and capsize the humanity. 

If there is individual or personal responsibility, 
there is also a collective responsibility. The 
true legislative function of the State is, when 
analysed, to reform, re-adjust ; or, in other words, 
to proportion society and men. 

To educate men properly is to proportion 
them, and it is consoling to those who have this 
grand object in view, to know that human 
nature is sufficiently plastic and modifiable to 
render its rectification possible, and that there is 
always a tendency to reaction from any vicious 
extreme to aid the judicious teacher. 

Accepting the science of proportion as the 
true basis of a rational system of education, we 
must, in the words of Shakspeare, say, ‘‘ Let 
distribution undo excess,” and endeavour to duly 
divide the vital force between the intellect and 
physique. To formulate the great principle of 
education and hygiene, we have only to slightly 
alter the wording of ‘Bentham’s famous 
political axiom, and declare that to be “the 
greatest health and strength to the greatest 
number of faculties.’ Now, “the greatest 
health and strength to the greatest num- 
ber” is only to be attained by the equable 
and just exercise of all the faculties, both 
intellectual and physical; inequality in their 
exercise only being permitted when natural dis. 
proportions are to be remedied. All decadence, 
degeneracy, disease are manifested by either a 
local or general disturbance of the just propor- 
tions of health ; by a disproportioned, unbalanced 
condition of the system. The whole aim and 
end of State Education should be the restora. 
tion of the people to that symmetry, to those 
balanced proportions in which well-being con. 
sists, in which health and beauty inhere. 

The science of proportion net only points out 
that central ideal or moral form which a right 
system of education should endeavour to develop, 
that balanced constitution which qualifies for 
true citizenship, but how men, if need be, may 
be educated or trained for special purposes, 
for soldiers, sailors, &c., for callings in which 
physical strength is in greater request than in. 
tellectual—for preparing youth for such callings 
we may lay more stress on the physical than the 
mental training; or vice-versd, when intended 
for the learned professions and the liberal arts, 
emphasise the intellectual. But in either case 
we must bear in mind that there has been a de- 
parture from the great central highway to a 
more or less bye or unbalanced condition, for 
which we must be prepared and make due 
allowance. In medio tutissimus ibis should ever 
be present to the educator, as it is to the wise in 
all mundane affairs. The golden middle course 
is the safest and best. The central, symmetrical, 
or balanced humanity is the most masterful 





humanity ; for the mean or average condition is 
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that which can be more readily than any other 
turned to any special purpose. 

The English are, more than foreigners, prone 
to adopt a partial and one-sided view of a ques- 
tion, and to ran their hobbies to extremes. This 
has been the case in respect to the advocacy of 
physical education. Muscular Christianity was 
a few years since to effect everything, to re. 
generate society. Ths consequence has 
that the press and the medical profession have 
had to call the public to sober reason by direct- 
ing attention to the fatal effects which ensue 
from an obstinate and persistent encou 
of physical education, to the exclusion of all 
those considerations which should mitigate 
and moderate it. 

There does, at the first blush of the question, 
appear to be some plausible excuse for 
physical exercise to extremes in the heyday of 
life; it is regarded in this case as a safety-valve 
for superabundant vitality. But we ought to 
remember that this is just the season of life for 
moulding mind and body into permanent forms, 
and that if the promoters of physical education 
at any price encourage it on this score, and 
under the conviction that no permanent injury 
will ensue to the youth so trained, they will, if 
they only study the laws of nature of proportion 
more attentively, be finally converted to the 
belief that physical education, promoted and 
carried out on their plan, would produce a 
permanent list in the humanity, tend to injare 
health, and shorten existence. Moreover, a 
safety-valve is a bad substitute for moral 
control, a substitute which does not elevate but 
degrade. If we are to institute a safety-valve 
for superabundant vitality, why not let the waste 
steam-vapour off in mental, instead of bodily 
effort ? The country requires strength of mind 
more than strength of body, and the one develop- 
ment is as practicable as the other. But the 
moral nature is, par excellence, the balanced 
nature. 

The error of the physical educator appears 
to lie in this, that he entertains the ridiculous 
notion that if you could succeed in making a 
man a Hercules in body, you would at the same 
time make him an intellectual giant,—a prodigy 
of health, and so on. Never was notion more 
opposed to nature, more falsified by our every- 
day experience. The vital force is in every man 
a fixed quantity, which may be turned in various 
directions,—all toone side if you please ; but in 
this case there will be deficiency and weakness 
on the other. The ideal of edacation is, as we 
have before stated, equable distribution,—the 

health and strength to the greatest 

number of faculties. We cannot, therefore, 

divorce the consideration of the subject of 

physical education from mental without leaving 

a tremendous loophole for error, or carry it on 

regardless of other considerations without 
permanently injuring English manhood. ss 
W. . . 








A NEW THAMES TUNNEL. 

At a special meeting of the Greenwich Dis- 
trict Board of Works, Mr. Barlow, of Chariton, 
attended to explain the details of a scheme to 
provide a road and railway communication from 
East Greenwich, across the marshes, to Black- 
wall Point, and thence straight across the river 
by a tunnel to Poplar, thus forming a direct 
communication from the East India Dock-road, 
on the north side of the river, to the Woolwich 


Barlow stated, as his opinion, that a tunnel of 
substantial build, and of dimensions suited to 
the large and important traffic which would pass 
through it, might be constructed at a cost less 
than the average cost of the bridges in the 
metropolitan area above London On 
the north side there were five railway companies, 
—the London and North-Western, the Midland, 
the Great Eastern, the Great Northern, and the 


was not prepared to speak definitely as to cost, 
but his impression was that if the 
Works made the road by itself, the cost 





it was made jointly with a railway-tunnel, its | 
cost would be from 400,000/. to 450,0001. It 
was resolved to memorialise the i 
Board of Works in favour of the project. 








ACCIDENTS, 


Fall of a Building at Woodhouse Junction.— 
During the last two months three stone houses 
have been in course of erection at this place, and 


in a continuous stream witho! 
— ~ which must be driven before it like chaff before 


Lastly, your t declares he is from 
“ chronic catarrh sore-throat, moe ye # in- 
troduction of this system,” and he therefore alleges that 


the gable, to the foundations, fell to the ground, | ¢).cre is not that ubsonoe af yew 
Fatal Accident with a Hoist-Chain at . | dietineniahin of draughts which I claim as the 
gorahoady | teal be tok b's prntin’n shat nse ee cogs 


At the works of Messrs. Machell Brothers, shoddy 


his name, to state in the columns of a London newspaper 
manufacturers, Dewsbury, the firm are erecting | ."f.%1' 44 contrary to the experience of those who have 


@ five-story 


near their present works, in | tested my invention in Leeds, I beg, sie, to deny pest, 


Cloth Hall-street, and the masonry is nearly | tively and distinctly that your correspondent is 
; defect in of ventilatior s~d I do 
finished. Four men were ascending in a steam | ‘hush any acim ete. The 


hoist to the top story, and had all but reached it, 


when suddenly the hoist-chain broke, and the the court-room I v after it 
to the ground, a depth cttempts of everybody elas) ; Soom theie clerks Srom the 


whole were precipitated 
of 60 ft. or 70 ft. One died in a few minutes, his 
body being shockingly mangled. The rest 


received frightful compound fractares of the | 8° head of the benking firm of Wm. Williams, Brown, & 


legs and other injuries. 








WORKMEN’S CLAIM FOR WAGES DURING 
ILLNESS. 


Ma. Partrson, surveyor to the parish of Chelsea, 
recommended the vestry not to remunerate their work- 
men when absent through illness, He said he 

this, ashe had advised the men to form some sort t 
club among themselves to assist those in need, and they 
took no notice of it, 

Mr. Kingsbury said it was cruel and absurd 
that men earning 16s. aweek, and ha families could 
spare any portion of it for teclubs. He moved that 
half the men’s wages be paid durin 
_ Mr, Birch strongly tack & motion, un be be: 
lieved it would open the to i ition. 

A Vestryman said, if sick men were not allowed some- 
— oo the vestry, they could claim it from the 
guardians 


The recommendation of the surveyor was eventually 
agreed to by a large majority of the vestry. 

The parish, in the end, are likely to be the losers by this 
absence of charity, for the sick men, with ir wives and 
children, will have no alternative but to go into the work- 
= psee become paupers, perhaps for the remainder of 

ves, 








THE WASTE-NOT VALVE. 
Srr,—The Waste-not Valves referred to in your article 
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by none but beneficial results, Mazrin Tost, 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL SATURDAY 
FUND. 


to suppose | 20t but regret the unfavourable notice of its motives and 


work contained in the Builder of the 4th inst. : 
for instituting a Hospital Saturday is the fact thet a large 
proportion of the working men do not attend places of 
worship. This undeniable fact arises from i 
causes, which it is needless to go into, It wad therefore 
thought desirable to institute a Hospital Saturday, not 
in opposition to Hospital Sunday, but in aid 
extension of ite charitable work, So far from 
to confine the Hospital Saturday subscriptions to the 
working classes only, the Council will be most happy to 
receive subscriptions from all classes. What it especially 
desires is that those, to whatever class they belong, who 
do not subseribe to the Hospital Sunday Fund may be 
induced to sid the hospitals and dispensaries of the 
metropolis by subscribing to the a Saturday Fund. 
y so 


h 


Such a fund has been most li the 
working classes in Manchester, iaveteedl Geen ~ and 
Birmin. , and it cannot, therefore, be an “ imperti- 
nence’’* to ask the working men of London to support 


® similar fund in the lis. 


That the utmost aid possible may be given to the above- 


on July 4th, p. 557, are Messrs. J. Tylor & Son's patent, | mentioned institutions is the sole motive which prompts 


and only and exhibited by me, W, Supaton, 





LOYALTY TO EMPLOYERS. 


Sen Hering been in the country for the last four 
months, I have missed seeing the journals, On my return 
eppeared a tne De der, April hatte heen send 
n the ’ ’ 

out to me, in which mention is made of a betrayal of con- 
fidence on m ee Oe haecar dan wane 
dered to Sir M. igby Wyatt. Now I must say that 

rather too severe upon me, h I am ready to 
admit, at once, that I ought not to have made public 
arrangements of a private nature, But in thinking of 
cureciven we ure agt to lorget what is due to others, and 


have not “cancelled” the aforesaid I at once 


Directly, however, I saw my fealt, I | with reference to the 8 
hastened to make what reparation I could ; and though I to apogios 0 obvi anginess in. Hen of osumuaen, 
passages, r 


the action taken by the Hospital Saturday Council, and 
certainly not any desire on the part of its members to 
“ thrust themselves before the public.” 


We remain your obedient servants, 

Buipazon, 

EB. Hawxres, 

43. W. Paonry, 

Grorcs see 

Hon. Secret of the Hospital 
Saturday Council. 

Epuvuyp Pauxxn, Secretary, 


SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS, 
Iw a recent pee Ne hee deer a paragraph appeared 











ion’s intentions 


. Younger, the present Borough Surveyor, not liki 
: desired i 


had them rea:ranged and , and have withdrawn | the contempiated alterations for many reasons, 


the Town Council an opportunity to refute the charges of 


the remaining copies of m issue. No one So 
admiration of Sir M, Dighy Wyatt’ genius and inefficiency brought against him by the Committee, and 
uestion 


than myself; but the q 
same, it seems to me, as to whether I 





issue remains still the | that he was wanting in administrative ability and engineer- 
isted him or he | ing skill; and the Committee having 
me? I have always ee “ the right of poe ape submitted the same 


the ors 
st to the Council. 
came before the Town Council at their last 





On the other hand, we have the great examples of Raffaclie | sittings. 


and Rubens, to whom a quantity of work is ascribed which 
was in reality done their Seaatina. The 


public benefit | and cited instances wherein he 


Mr. Hugh Robson moved the -we 4 Romsey 


depen Antes Benge it has never seemed to | veyor had proved himself incompetent ass civil engincer ; 
pan ema B eeehd tolea se too much space to go but Mr. Younger’s foul he said, were sins of omission 
ts 


and con, A question ; but I am | rather than commission, for uafortanately their surveyor 


willing to admit that, in point of fact, every architect is, | had not had a professional engineer's education. The re- 
; per) 


necessity, obliged to merge the names of his 
assistants, and adopt the entire work as his own. 
J. B, Wantne, 








VENTILATION OF LEEDS TOWN HALL. ny in carrying out some most i 


Sin,—In the Builder of last Saturday you publish o 


bring sosended, % see wunenly spgecet ly: Aidioninn 
Ranson, and others, all of w concurred in 
desouncing the proposition as a great injustice to one of 
the oldest servants of the Corporation. It was agreed all 
round that the surveyor served the borough faith- 
mportant works, and 

erman Raoson further dwelt upon the fact that the 
emanated from the friend of fessional 


rc 
letter signed “One who Knows,” which is an attack upon engineer who aspired to the position, On a division, five 
only 


my ee See oe adopted by the Leeds 


: 


one whose motives w ccna agen gr, ae majority. 
ventured to anonymous —® course 
which I confidently predict he will not dareto adopt. As 
i r is @ series misstatements concerning py 


Hy 


voted for au engineer me nna te ne 9 pay howe 


ing from the pen of some | 1p. report of the Committee was negatived by « 








ts.—In reply to Mr. 
Lennox said 


Public 
I must request you to give me sufficient space in id. i H 
his | Goldemid, in the Commons, Lord H. 
= Euan el oi question of providh 
* whilst admitting the perfect sim- | tion for the Government 
plislty of mag invention, oupy——” AS Gat © Sone @ oe -Lesg? id 5 tana 


was now 
and he 


walah tne aah ths como tie ici gad ‘dinectaens 0s could not therefore give any pledge to preserve 


the lowering of the window or 


"gee ponte sores Ge. 
i believe, sir, that in the Leeds 
the teré building which I have ventiiated to the 


removal of one of the/the block of buildings between the new Home 
and Colonial Offices in Parliament-street and St, 


uare. The plans for a new roadway 


tion of the corporation,—there is not such coma ke from Hamilton-place to Grosvenor-place were 








tingle window-eash, and that the fresh air is in 
Means of a serioe of rectangular tubes, in accordance not yet matured. 
provided ‘1 caster ama Oomy | ond . for | * We never said it would be,—Ep, 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Melton Mowbray.—Harby Church is about to 
be restored. Mr. N. W. Johnson is the architeot, 
aod Mr. George Hayes, of Melton, is the con. 
tractor, for 2,2001. Mr. Hayes also secured the 
contract for alterations of Mr. Brewett’s house 
at Old Guadaloupe, at 1,4001.; and Mr. Johnson 
is aleo the architect. 

Worcester.—The foundation stone of the new 
Church of St. Margaret, in St. John’s parish, 
Ladywood, has been laid at the corner of 
Ledsam-street and Alston.street. The cost of 
the new church will be over 4,000, All the 
seats will be free, and accommodation is to be 

for about 700, 

Wimblington.—The newly-erected Church of 
St. Peter at Wimblington has been consecrated. 
The church consists of nave, chancel, and 
chancel-arches, with south porch. It accom. 
modates le, with 
power at a future period to add 100 additional 
seats. The tower, surmounted by a spire, rises 
from the western compartment of the chance! to 
a height of rather more than 100ft. The aisles 


are Be from the chancel by two arches 
on ona with two columns in depth of red 
Monisfield stone, and choir. The roof of the 
chancel is groined with wooden ribs and board. 
ing. The roof of the nave is open, the timbers 
wagon-headed. The total length internally 
from east to west is 95 ft. The seats throughout 
are low and open. The church is warmed by 
Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The style is 
transition from Early English to Decorative. 
The main body of the wall is brick, faced with 
Ancaster rubble stone, having bands, at certain 
marked distances apart, of a brown or rust. 
coloured stone from Dunston. The whole of the 
dressings and tracery are of red-bed Farleigh 
Devon stone. The roofs are covered with stone 





seating from the Colley . Weston Quarries, 
Northamptonshire. The works have been ex- 
ecuted by Messrs. Holland & Hannen, London; 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt being tho architect. They 
have been superintended by Mr. Fowles, who, 
in @ similar manner, has had charge of the 
Churches of St. John and St. Mary, in the parish 
of March. The carving has been done by Mr, 
Sanson, London. 

Tempsford (Bedfordshire).—The parish church, 
which had been undergoing restoration for the 
past twelve months, has been opened. The 
aisles have both been re-built, with two new 
porches; the roofs of the nave and aisles are 
also new and re-leaded. A new stone parapet 
has been placed on the tower, with pinnacles at 
each corner, mounted with crockets and finials. 
The stone.work internally has been restored and 
the walla re-plastered. The seats are open 
benches of English oak, with square ends, copied 
from the original. Mr. Browning, of Stamford, 
was the architect employed; and Messrs. Law 
& Son, of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, the 
contractors; the stonework heing executed by 





Mr. William Wade, of St. Neots, Hants. Mr. 
Stuart, at whose cost the work is done, is also 
having a wall erected to the churchyard, which 
has been enlarged. 

Longsight. — The foundation-stone of St, 
Clement’s Church, Longsight, has been laid by 
the Bishop of Manchester. The new parish of 
St. Clement's is an off-shoot from St. Matthew’s. 
In addition to the new church, a parsonage is to 
be commenced immediately, and the accom. 
modation of the adjacent schools is to be greatly 
increased. The church will be built of brick, 
both inside and out; on the inside red brick, 
relieved with white. The plan comprises nave, 
aisle, chancel, and chancel aisle, with porch, 
and a staircase leading to an end gallery. The 
chancel is apsidal, with no window in its eastern 
face. At the other end of the long plot of land 
forming the site will stand the parsonage, The 
space between the church and parsonage will 
be laid ont as a garden. The designs have been 
prepared by Messrs. Mediand & H Taylor. 
Ramsgate—A new charch, in King. 
street, and dedicated to St. Paul, has been con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
edifice is in the Gothic style, and has been built 

Messrs. Smith & Son, of Ramsgate, from de- 
seo by Mr. R. Wheeler, of Tanbridge 
ella. church willseat 250 persons; it is 


69 it. in length and 30 ft. in width, and consists 
of @ nave and one aisle. The total cost of the 
building, including the site, amounts to about 


5001. 
2 Salford Priors.—Salford Priors church hae 
been restored from a condition of partial decay, 





and re-opened for Divine service. The church, 
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named St. Matthew's, has been restored from 
the designs of Mesers. T. D. Barry & Sons, of 
Liverpoo!. The amount of the contract was 2001., 
and itis probable that a deficit of about 1501. 
will remain. The nave, which is 25 ft. high, 
had until recently two square-headed 

windows, and two other windows of similar 
character. These have been removed, as they 
probably formed no part of the original struc- 
tare, and four foliated, triangular clerestory 
windows, have been inserted. A new porch has 
been added outside the Norman tower. 
new roof of the chancel is composed of moulded 
ribs, divided by minor ribs into panels, and 
forming a pointed arch internally, The ceiling 
is finished in plaster, a cornice ra from east 
to west, in which are placed angels with extended 
wings, and shields. This portion of the roof 
will be decorated at a future period. There 
is a reredos of Caen stone with black marble 
shafts, and ornamentation of Early English 
Character. The chancel floor is paved with 
ornamental tiles. The western gallery has been 
removed, and the old pews have been replaced 
by low seats, part of the old oak material being 
used for sittings in the south aisle. 

Millbrook (Southampton).—The new church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, at Millbrook, 
has been consecrated. The church is built 
upon a site given by Lady Barker Mill, 
immediately opposite the Old Manor House, 
and bas been about two years in erection. 
The church is in the Early English style— 
or rather of the transition iod between 
Norman and Early English—with nave and side 
aisles ; chancel and chancel aisles, vestry, tower, 
and spire, but the realisation of this as a whole, 
has aot been attained, owing to want of funds, 
the tower and spire being still unfinished. The 
charch is of Swanage stone, with Farley Down 
stone dressings, and is 111 ft. 6 in. long; the 
chancel taking 39 ft. and the nave 72 ft. 6 in. 
The width of the nave is 54 ft. The height of the 
nave roof is 63 ft. The church will accommo. 
date 700 people, and its total cost is estimated 
at 7,0001., but work to the amount of 4,8001. 
only has at present been carried ont. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Woodyer, of Guildford, 
and the builders are Mesars. Newntan & Son, of 
Winchester. The works have been under the 
superintendence of a nephew of the architect, 
Mr. Coussmaker. The main west window isa 
two-light lancet, geometrically glazed, with 
tinted edgings, and there is a smaller one at the 
end of the north transept, in keeping with the 
others lighting the church. The chancel is lighted 
by a window of seven lancets, surmounted by a 
small diamond-shaped opening. The roof is open 
timbered, filled in with plastering, and is sup- 
ported by beams of pitched pine. The nave 
walls are 82 ft. high; and the total height of 
the proposed tower and spire, when completed, 
will be 140 ft. The site for the church wa 
given by Lady Barker Mill, who has also aided 

the work in various ways. 





Pooks Received. 


On Building Contracts: a Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Bwilding Owners. 
By Epwarp Jenkins and Jonn Raymonn, 
ar ere London; H. 8. King & Co. 


Tax title on the cover, “ A Legal Handbook for “ 


Architects,” probably led us to expect too 
much, and so we were a little disappointed with 
this volame when we first looked through it. 
Viewed, however, as an introductory treatise on 
Building Contracts, we ye pw that a large 
namber of our readers will find the i 
of it an advantage. As the authors themselves 
say, they do not seek to present an exhaustive 
treatise on the Law of Contracts, or to offer to 
the profession of architects a book of reference 
in all cases likely to arise out of their numerous 
and complicated relations with a great variety 
of persons or bodies corporate. In large and 
important cases nothing cau in the long ran 
prove so safe or so pore Sorel to refer for 
advice to some competent legal authority, and 
have the preliminaries and the terms of an 
agreement, or the effects of a certain course of 
eye premised Preece vagy yo authority. 
cases are y arisi in ordinary 
practice af, on exshinech in shiah be decidatebes 
some immediate authority to which he may at 
the moment refer, to inform him respecting the 
Droper course to be taken in completing an 
egreement, or in meeting some emergency which 


has arisen. Moreover, it cannot but be useful 
that the legal decisions that have from time to 
time been given on questions affecting their 
practice should be brought and classi- 
fied in a compendious form the information 
and assistance of the profession. And all this 
the work supplies. 

In treating of taking out ies the 
authers thus summarise the to be de- 
duced from authorities, by which the transac- 
tions of the parties as to the quantities would 


The | be governed in the absence of any agreement to 


the contrary :— 


“* When an architect is em oe eueae 
specifications for a new baling he is 
authorised to contract, as agent for his employer, with a 
surveyor to take out the quantities, such being the 

On Ge coment thus made by the architect the em- 
aye iable. 

ut (the contract being conditional) if a tender be 
made and accepted, and the works with, the 
liability will shift, and the contract will then be taken 
to subsist between the builder and the surveyor. 
In this case the surveyor is not the sgent of the em- 
ployer, or building-owner.” 


The Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847; 


Contracts, and the Schedule of Charges 
lished by the Institute are given as ny a 
pendix. 

The volume is dedicated by permission to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


The Complete Measurer of Boards, Glass, Sc. 
By Ricuarp Horton. Second edition. London: 
Lockwood & Co., Ludgate-hill, 1874. 

Tue very long title of this work is as follows :— 
“The complete Measurer, setting forth the 
Measurement of Boards, Glass, &c., unequal- 
sided, stuare-sided, sided, round 


just Allowances for the Bark on the respec- 
tive Species of Trees, and proper Deductions 
for the Waste in hewing the Trees, &c.; with 
other essential Instruction to Timber.growers, 
Merchants, Surveyors, Architects, Stonemasons, 
and others. By Richard Horton. Second edition, 
with important additions.” 

The work seems to be something more than a 
mere compilation of numerous tables. The 
author is of opinion that the extant tables and 
systems are in many instances productive of 
serious loss to the seller, whilst in other cases 
they cause great loss to the purchaser; but the 
worst of it is, that both seller and purchaser are 
likely to be guided more by their respective 
interests in the adoption of a measuring-book 
than by its more strict accuracy. Ultimately, 
however, the right mode must prevail. We 
have used the improved and other tables in this 
volume, and have not observed any unfairness 
or inaccuracy. 

It is surprising how the years go by without 
anything like a clear settlement either in word 
or idea as to what an inch square is, and how it 
differs from a square inch. In this second 
ome of Mr. Horton’s work he says, to this 
end,— 


° 
inch and part are there employed. In the table 





is 
twelfth part of a cubic foot it is @ slice or slab, 1 in, 
thick, cut off a side of the eubo; 80 
eubie inches; and it is 





VARIORUM. 

The Sanitary Record: a Journal of Public 

Health (Smith, Elder, & Co.), is the title of a 

new weekly journal of the progress of hygiene in 

cities, towns, rural districts, mines, factories, and 

habitations ; the food, water, gas supply, and 
drainage of towns and rural districts; the 
statistics of population; the influence 


seem prepared to retraverse all the roads we 
a 


Gruner, in the Art Journal for July, speaks thus 





an to early enamelling. —“The most recent 


¢ octagonal . : 
Timber and Stone, and standing Timber; with | longer 


researches have led to the conviction that enamel- 
ling was practised by the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, and that it was not only on earthenware 
and bricks that they used the ¢mail, but that 
they were also acquainted with enamelling 


cultivated at the same 


metal; although 
which they filled with 
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y means of certain metallic 
vitrified Se ee ae 
silver, or copper, it is called enamelling, the 
coloured glass itself dmail. In the earliest 


a 


placing 
plates of gold, edgewise to the object that was to 


of | be enamelled, and soldering them to the base, 


thereby forming cells, which were filled with the 
powdered enamel, a paste of which had been 
ating & prepared by mixing it with pure 
water. pre , the work was exposed toa 


outlines were gilt. 
by the French term champ levd.” —— From 
the June number of Cassell’s Household Guide 
we some directions see 20.4 water. 

paper: — “ paper, @ very 
simple process, may be converted into a sub- 
stance as strong as parchment, by means of 
sulphuric acid. The paper is simply dipped in 
the acid; but the avid must be of an exactly 
determined strength, and mixed with half its 
bulk of water. A sheet of paper dipped in this 
liquid is almost instantaneously in 
character. It becomes tough, bard, and fibrons, 
but its weight is not increased, and i: is far 
better for writing purposes than animal parch. 
ment. It can be rubbed better than paper, and 
almost as well as sheepskin, and it serves for 
vellum in bookbinding, and for all legal purposes, 
as well as animal parchment, for strong binding, 
and as a substitute for bladders to cover pickle 
and jam jars; and any paper that has ever been 
printed on may be converted, by means of 
sulphuric acid, into vegetable parchment. Paper 
can be made without giving it the 
character of parchment, by dissolving 24 oz. of 
alum and 4 oz. of white soap in 2 lb. of water; 
also, 2 oz. of gum arabic and 6 oz. of glue in 
. The two solations are to be 
mixed, and the sheets of paper dipped into the 
mixture while warm. They are then to be hung 


St. Catherine’s College, ) 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 1874.” The simple 
exercises are printed and published separately 
from the answers, which are issued as “ Auswers 
to Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. By the Rev. 
James Harris,” from the same publishers.—— 
“ Metropolis Gas Supply : On the Chartered Gas 
Revision, 1874, by Arthur Silverthorne, C.E. 
London: iLivermore & Robinson, Bedford. 
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that 
———- such a distrustful view of the provisions 
under City of London Gas Act, intended exclusively 
the protection of the consumers.” 

——“Algebra identified with Geometry. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. London: 
Gough-equare, Fieet-street.” This is another 
book with a very long title, a small part of which 
is as follows: — “ Algebra —— 
Geometry ;—that is to say, Ordinary or - 
mutative Algebra, including Incommensurabies, 

egatives, 


pears as fast as it falls, and house.drainage is 
got rid of so easily as to offer no excuse for the 
neglect of sanitary precautions. The pe we 
water is practically inexhaustible, and of excel. 
lent quality. It is commonly met with at 


eee ene its praise, and once 


a Signacalz, 
Britain.” By Hen harles Coote, F.8.A., is 
reprint from the i of the London 
and Middlesex Archzological Society, vol. iv. It 
is illustrated by three pages of engravings of 
Roman leaden and pewter seals, most of them 
found at Brough, in Westmoreland. 


table of trical figures.——“ Some Remarks 
upon» Boman 








a lodging-house at Miles ,» near Man. 
chester. Five brickmakers were sleeping in one 
room, when they were aroused by the smashing 
of their bed-room window, i 

by a startling explosion, 


‘I 
l 


Yorkshire Railway Company, and their doing so 
is known to have given great offence to the hand 
brickmakers in the neighbourhood. 


were yor Mtb hid i Pp hall. — The 
to position as Pancras - _ 
Soon as the old were removeds end the| pa rertel stone of extra at the Vestry. 
result was that the entire 200 miles were relayed hall of St. Pancras has been new 
Within the time specified. front will be in the Italian style of architectare, 
Wood Paving.—The Commissioners of | and three stories The ground-floor will be 
Sewers of the City of London, at their meeting, | of stone, with polished grey granite columns at 
ordered that the following streets should be|entrance, with especial entrances for the 
Paved with wood Improved Wood Pave. | Guardians and for outdoor pauy The two 
ment Company : — Bishopagate-street Without, | upper stories will be bricks with stone 








Chicago Buildings.—The Chicago Times 


says,—It is a very good thing that the buildi 
business of Chicago has become dulled. Since 
the fire, Chicago has been flooded with irre- 
ee ee architects, ignorant of 
most necessary rudiments of their profession. 
These classes, owing to the great necessity of 
raya seer which occurred after the 
‘ound ready employment in Chicago. They 
have succeeded in inflicting everlasting damage 
on the city. The abortions of the latter have 
been produced as buildings; and the structures 
are rendered still worse by the ignorance and 
kne of the men who build them. Not only 
ty spotted with atrocious architectural 
i but also with buildings whieh, if not 
down within the next ten years, will fall 
ir own weight. The depression in the 
ilding business will have the effect to starve 
out. Now that the few men who 
ing are not burried, they will look about, 
hat has been done by those who apply 
work, The result will be that bogus 
tecta, and scalawag contractors will find 
frozen ont. A scarcity in any 
department of labour has the effect to retain 
only the more valuable element. The present 
depression is, therefore, of value. 


Ebony from Sea-Weed. — An American 
periodical says:—It may interest some of our 
readers who reside near the sea-coast to learn 
that there is considerable commercial value in 
the common sea-weeds which are thrown up so 
abundantly on the shore. In addition to their 
uses a8 a manure, and for packing, quantities are 


ain 


grinding them up. To sixty parte of this pro- 
duct, five parts of liquid glue, five parts of 
gutta-percha, and two and a half parts of India- 
rabber are to be added, the latter two being first 
dissolved in naphtha. Afterwards ten parts of 
coal-tar, five parts of pulverised sulphur, and 
five parts of pulverised resin are added, and the 
whole heated to about 300° Fahr. When cooled, 
a mass is obtained which in colour, hardness, and 
capacity for receiving a polish, resembles ebony, 
and is much cheaper. This material is now 
actually made on a large scale, and used for 
nearly all the purposes to which ebony can be 
apphed. 


Suffolk Institute of Archwology. — The 
district lying between Bacton and Westhorp and 
the borough of Eye was that which the com- 
mittee of the Institute of Archmology 
selected for their excursion for the present year. 
Among those present were Lord John Hervey, 
the president, Rey. C. H. Chevallier, Mr. O. 
Fitch (Norwich), Professor and Mrs. Churchill 
Babbington, Rev. R. C. — Mr. G. 
Thompeon (Bary), Mr. Amyott, Rev. G. W. W. 
i Lee (Thorndon), Rev. J, T. 


temen.—The half-yearly 
meeting of the above Association was held last 
week at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon. 
street, Mr. Joseph Newton, C.H., presiding. 
The auditors’ report and balance-sheet were 
by Mr. Leith, which showed that during the 
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ing exhibition was opened on Monday in last 
week at the training-schools, Wilkin-street, 
Kentish Town, under Capes pig cag ao 
project was originated m mainly 
carried out by Mr. M. H. Wilkin and Miss 
Wilkin, the founders of the extensive middle- 
class training-schools in Wilkin-street. The 
school-rooms were utilised for the exhibition, 
which contained oil and water paintings lent by 
the artiste or owners, a selection of architectural 
and other drawings, photographs, lithographs, 
prints, engravings, and specimens of wood. 
engraving, models of natural history, drawings, 
&c., from the permanent museum of the school, 
were brought out and shown. There were also 
specimens of plain and fancy needlework, wax- 
work, corkwork, straw, and paperwork processes 
of arts and manufactures, porcelain and articles 
of vertu, English and foreign curiosities, and 
works of industry of every kind. One of 
Morse’s electric-telegraph machines was in 
work. Mr. M. H, Wilkin gave an explanatory 
lecture on the objects exhibited; and Miss 
Wilkin, and a staff of lady teachers attached 
to the schools were constantly in attendance. 
Pianoforte-music and inging were given at 
intervals, and light refreshments were provided. 
During the week lectures were to be given by 
Professor Smyth, Mr. Septimus Moore, Mr. 
M. H. Wilkins, and others, illustrated with 
diagrams and working-models, and a band of 
music was in attendance, and a concert given 
by the Literary Institute Choral Class. A 
bazaar was held, concurrently with the exhibi- 
tion, for the benefit of the schools. 

Window in Westminster.— 
The ninth annual flower-show of the Society for 
Promoting Window Gardening amongst the 
Working-Classes in the united parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, has been 
held in College-gardens, Westminster. The 
president is the Dean of Westminster, vice- 
presidents the rectors of St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, the inoumbents of the district 
churches in the united parishes, and Lord 
Hatherley. It depends for its existence in no 
slight degree upon the persistent efforts and 
sustained influence of Ludy Augusta Stanley. 
The prizes given were 13 general and 108 local. 
The show was held in a large tent pitched upon 
the green, and ornamented within with flags and 
scrolls bearing texts, the plants being ranged 
upon a table running down its centre. They 
consisted chiefly of fuchsias and geraniums, with 
some calceolarias, musk, creeping-jennies, ‘ old 
man,” cacti, lilies, nasturtiums, houseleeks, and 
® few others of a more ambitious character. 
The duties of umpire devolved upon Mr. Annan. 
dale, who had been deputed by the Horticultural 
Society to perform this office. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury distributed the prizes, and pre- 
sented a picture, the offering of the members of 
the flower-show, to Lady Augusta Stanley, as a 
token of the regard, affection, and esteem in 
which she was held. The band of the A division 
of police contributed to the afternoon’s enjoyment. 


Prehistoric Remains at Clickamier, 
Shetland.—The Loch of Clickamier, near Ler- 
wick, on an island in which is situated one of the 
80-called Picts’ castles, is being at present par- 
tially drained, and a considerable portion of the 

in of the loch bas been exposed to view. 
At the southern extremity, which is bounded by 
the “‘ Air,” or sea-beach, which separates the 
loch from the sea, two or three apparently 
artificially-arranged groups of stones have been 
found. In each case the stones are set on edge, 
and enclose a space somewhat ve-shaped, 
about 6 ft. or 6} ft. in length, by from 18 in. to 
24in.in breadth. On digging into one of the 
enclosed spaces, two stone celts of small size 
were found. The enclosing stones are evident) 
in situ. The round tower or burg in the Loc 
of Clickamier, in the close vicinity, is one of the 
largest of the Shetland bares, and was one of 
those scheduled in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill. 

Sir John Hawkshaw wanted in Brazil. 
Sir John Hawkshaw has received a commission 
from the Emperor of Brazil to proceed to his 
dominions for the purpose of surveying the 
extent of coast (about 5,000 miles) from Per. 
nambuco to Campos, with the view of developing 
harbours and of mapping out lines of railway 
On She south-east coast of America. A part of 
Sir John’s staff has already embarked, and he 
will leave this country early in August, and will 
not probably return to England before the end 
of the year. 





Accident on the East London Railway 
Works.—An accident occurred at the East 


London Railway Works, by which five men lost | i 


their lives. It has been found necessary by the 
contractors for the works to underpin the main 
building of St. George’s East Workhouse, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the soil through which 
the railway-tunnel has to pass, and its proximity 
Gaga Yap g in question. pestis mayen a® 

under-pinning operations sev ve 
bees unk Sear tee wall of the workhouse. The 
men were ing down one of the shafts at 
the north-east corner of the workhouse, when it 
was discovered that two men bad fallen from the 
ladder to the bottom of the shaft. Others 
followed to rescue them, apparently not knowing 
or suspecting the cause of the accident ; and, in 
spite of the shouts of one of the gangers near, 
six men in all descended the shaft to rescue 
their fellow-workmen. Besides the first two, 
three others fell to the bottom, and the sixth 
man was laid hold of just in time to prevent his 
death. The cause of the accident was an unex- 
pected accumulation of foul air whilst the men 
were away at dinner. 


The Fall of a Floor, New York.—The 
particulars of a shocking disaster, reported by 
telegram a short time since, have reached us. 
The scene of the calamity was the Central 
Baptist Charch at New York. During the church 
festival, at which 600 persons were present, the 
church party-floor, 40 ft. square, in the second 
story, gave way, precipitating a number of persons 
down a fall of 15 ft., amid broken beams and 
clouds of suffocating plaster. Thirteen were 
killed on the spot and more than 100 injured. 
The crash having put out the gas, the work of 
rescuing the victims was performed in the dark 
or by the help ofa few lanterns. The wreck was 
slowly cleared, timbars cut, and the sufferers 
taken out one by one. An examination of the 
building shows that faulty construction was the 
cause of the disaster. The wooden truss of the 
roof which supported the floors by iron rods was 
badly put together, and not cross-braced. 


The Excavations at Durham 

These excavations are being continued. The 
apsidal termination of the Chapter-house has 
been more fully exposed, the remains of one of 
the buttresses having been brought to light. 
The buttress has the ap ce of having pro- 
jected but a slight distance from the line of the 
main wall. At some later time it appears to 
have been necessary to place a much deeper 
buttress next the shallow one of the original 
building. Twosteps leading up to the episcopal 
chair, which occupied the centre of the apse at 
the east end, have also been discovered. It isin- 
tended, we understand, to clear out the whole of 
the area of the old Chapter-house. Several 
massive gold rings with sapphires and a bishop's 
crook, with remains of gold-worked vestments, 
have been found in stone coffins in the Chapter- 
honse. 


The Engineer of the City Sewers Com- 
mission.—At the last meeting a letter from 
Mr. William Haywood, engineer and surveyor, 
applying for an increase of salary, was read. It 
was to the effect that he had been in the service 
of the Commission for twenty-nine years, and 
that the last increase in his salary, to 1,500/. per 
annum, took place eleven years ago. The re- 
muneration fixed eleven years ago was not pro- 
ductive of so many advantages at the present 
time as it was then. Mr. Deputy Stapleton said 
he believed that Mr. Haywood had given great 
satisfaction to every member of that committee 
during the years he had been with them, and he 
moved that the application be referred to the 
Finance and Improvement Committee for con- 
sideration and re Mr. White seconded the 
motion, and observed that the engineer required 
no testimonial from him. The motion was 


Curious Effect of ~—A flash 
struck the south-west pinnacle of tower of 
Liberton Parish Church, knocking off a large 
piece of stone. There is a lightning conductor 
on the south-east pinnacle; but though only 
14 ft. from the point struck, it was unaffected. 
A tree in Southfield grounds, Liberton, was 
shattered, and the bark peeled off, and several 
persons experienced a severe shock. At the 
hamlet of Stenhouse, 150 yards farther on, the 
skylight of a house was en by a flash of 
lightning, and a tailor, who was plying his craft 
there at the time, had the needle thrust into hie 
hand by a shock of electricity, which is supposed 
to have struck his needle, 
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a very short one as to a 0 
real property and others, from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, for the erection of work- 
ing-class dwellings. 


The New Harbour Works at Anstruther, 
in Fifeshire.— Since their recommencement 
last year, these works have made omy 
gress, and there is now a good prospect of their 
speedy completion. The western breakwater, 
which is built wholly of concrete, has been com. 


pleted without ee from storms, and, in 
accordance with recommendation of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, C.E.,theT: engineer, a number 


of concrete blocks are being placed at the back 
of it, in order to catch the sea as it is thrown 
from the point of the east pier, which overlaps 
the breakwater. The outer section of the new 
east pier, which was overthrown by a storm two 
years ago, is being uilt, about 80 ft. of the 
most ex portion b8ing of concrete, and it is 
believed that it will now be strong enough to 
rexist the force of the waves during any storm. 
The works were commenced in 1866, and have 
already cost upwards of 60,000i. 


A Hint about — The 
Trade Bureau (U.8.) says,—“ It is a fact well 
worth knowing, but which does not seem to be 
generally anderstood, that the amalgam of tin. 
foil with mercury, which is spread on glass 
plates to make looking-glasses, is very readily 
crystallised by actinic solar rays. A mirror hung 
where the sun can shine on it is usually spoiled ; 
it takes a granulated appearance familiar to 
housekeepers, though they may not be acquainted 
with the cause of the change. In such a state 
the article is nearly worthless, the continuity of 
the surface is destroyed, and it will not reflect 
outlines with any approach to precision. Care 
must therefore be exercised in hanging.” Care 
should also be taken in selecting looking-glasses ; 
we have seen many lately, and from first-rate 
manufacturers, too, which make every straight 
line round, There is something wrong in the 
manufacture which requires looking into. 

Surveyor to the Rugby Board.—Mr. John 
Earle Palmer, who for eleven years was surveyor 
to the Bagby Local Board of Health, having 
recently left Ragby to occupy a similar position 
at Malvern, his friends at Rugby resolved to 
present him with some memorial of his residence 
here. For this purpose, a gold chronometer was 
made expressly for the occasion, bearing a mono- 
gram outside the case, and a suitable inscription 
inside. Mr. H. Bennett entertained Mr. Palmer 
and a party of friends to dinner at his residence, 
New Bilton, and afterwards, in the name of the 
subscribers, presented the watch, with earnest 
and sincere wishes for the future welfare of the 
recipient. Mr. Palmer, in reply, spoke feelingly 
of the many friendships he had made during his 
residence in Rugby, and of the pleasant recol- 
lections he took with him to his new sphere of 
duties. 


Bethnal-green Museam.— Colonel Lane Fox 
has added to the art treasures already deposited 
in the Bethnal Museum his extensive and 
valuable collection of curiosities. 
It embraces the rudest implements of the pre- 
historic era, and the earliest efforts of American 
and Australian savages, and it brings down ho 
progress of ethnological history to the scien 
tools and implements of modern times. The 
collection is intended not only for exhibition, but 
also for instruction, and it is to deliver 
lectures on the subject of ethnological study at 
the museum to working men on Saturday evening 


Steam Fire —The directors of the 
East and West ia Dock Company in order 
more fully to protect the property in their ware- 
houses, have entrusted Messrs. Shand, Mason, 
& Co., with an order for two of their improved 
steam fire engines. They will be similar to those 
supplied to the Indian States Railway, and to 





three recently supplied to the Metropolitan Fire 


Brigade, and tested by Captain Shaw. 
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Opening of a New Church in Belgravia. 
The new church of St. Mary, Grabam.street, 
Eaton-square, has been opened for divine service. 
This church, as our readers may recollect, is built 
immediately over the M tan District Rail- 
way, and al trains are running under- 
neath it every minate neither sound nor vibra- 
tion, we are told, is perceptible. The church 
is built of red brick and stone, and will 
hold 610 persons. Over the altar is a 
large sculptured reredos, representing Christ 
on the cross, with the Virgin Mary on the 
right, and Saint John on the left. The com. 
munion.table is of cedar, the slab being of yellow 
Mansfield stone. The font is another piece of 
stone-work, with quatrefoils filled with mosaics. 
The roof is led, and coronal lights and 
brackets are suspended from it. The cost of the 
edifice is over 6,0001, 


WThe Li ip 1g Engineer's 
Wasto-waten Ieee . J. Bramwell, 
C.E., has, at the request of the local water com. 


mittee, examined and reported on the waste- 
water meter recently patented by Mr. Deacon, 
the borough and water engineer. The report is 
favourable. Mr. Bramwell believes the meter 
to be effective; and he concludes his report by 
saying :— I have no hesitation in advising the 
water committee of the Town Council of Liver. 
pool to employ Mr. Deacon’s waste-water meter 
in all their districts; and I have no doubt that 
if this be done, not only will the average . 
diture per head be most materially diminished, 
but that that diminution will be accompanied by 
all the benefits and all the simplicities in service 
attendant upon a constant supply.” 

Moorfields (B.C.) Chapel.—In conse. 
quence of the excavation necessary for the ex- 
tension of the Metropolitan Railway eastwards 
towards Bisho; the 
of the church so long used by the Roman 
Catholics of London as a “ Pro-Cathedral” at 
Moorfields have lately exhibited some alarmi 
cracks, in consequence of which the edifice has 
had to be “ underpinned” for fear of ite tambling 
down. It is now closed, and notices have been 
placed on the walls in conspicuous places, in- 
forming the public that such is the case, “ in 
consequence of an award of the arbitrators be- 
tween the trustees of the church and the Metro. 
politan Railway Company.” 

New Monument in Hodnet Church.—An 
addition has just been made to the monuments 
in Hodnet Church. In 1870 a memorial chapel 
was erected on the north side of the Patron’s 
Chancel, over the newly-made vault of the Heber 
Percy family. A marble altar tomb has been 
 esge in the centre of the chapel, with a recum- 

nt figure of the late Miss Heber Percy, of 
Hodnet Hall. The inscription isin raised letters 
round [the tomb. At the foot, in colours, is a 
shield displaying the armorial bearings of the 
deceased young lady. The chapel is now sepa. 
rated from the church by floriated iron gates. 
The monument was executed by Mr. Dodson, of 


Shrewsbury. 

Cottage Hospital for Wells.— At the 
Bishop’s Palace a meeting has been held at 
which it has been resolved to establish a cottage 
hospital for Wells; and a list of subscriptions 
was opened, amounting to about 1001., besides 
annoal subscriptions to about 501. The Bishop 
stated that 1501. per annum would be requisite, 
and about 300l. to begin with for a building. 

New Indian Museam.—The Atheneum 
hears that the of State for India in 
Council has at last granted the money required 
for building a new museum and library upon 
the vacant ground opposite the India Office. 
The sum is said to be somewhere about 75,0001. 
There seems to be little doubt that the museum 
will be lodged at South Kensington during the 
erection of the new br.ildings. 

The Leicester 
The works on the lower story of these buildings 
are now in an advanced state, and, in accordance 
with a report and recommendation of the Muni- 
cipal Buildings Committee, the Town Council 
have resolved to lay the chief stone, with some 
Ceremonial and holiday observances, on the 6th of 

by the hands of the Mayor. 
of Tramways.—Mr. Edlin, Q.C., as 
chairman of the Court of General Assessment, 
has given judgment on the appeal of the London 
Tramway Com against an assesament of 
their line ae the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth. The estimated rental was 


reduced from 6,2901. to 4,141/., and the net rate- 
able value from 5,8901. to 1,823/. There was no 
order made as to the costs of the appeal. 
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A Journal of American Architecture.— 
The American Institute of Architects have 


arranged for a to be published by 
Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, and the 
committee are now calling for the first instal. 
ment of drawings and literary matter. The 
committee say that illustrations of unexecuted 
as well as of executed work will be acceptable, 
as will also plans and sections in addition to the 
elevations and ives of any submitted 
design. “ Available designs will include bridges 
and other constructions, sometimes classed as 
engineering work; es also furniture, wall de- 
coration, and coloured glass; and, in short, 
examples of any speciality giving opportunity 

and to archi- 


for artistic treatment allied 
tecture.” 
The late Mr. Godwin, of New- 


Henry 

-— Mr. Henry Godwin, whose lamented 
death at his residence, Speen-hill, Newbury, 
Berkshire, has been announced, was a keen and 
instructed antiquary, as well as an estimable and 
excellent man in all the relations of life, He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
an active member of the British Archeological 
Association ; usually attending the congresses 
and contributing freely from the stores of his 
information. We regret the loss of an old friend 
and useful member of society. He will be re- 
membered as the author of the Handbook of 
Archeology. 

The Hanley Borough Surveyor.—<At o 
recent meeting of the Hanley town council, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the committee, 
Mr. Alderman Ridgway moved that the salary of 
Mr. Lobley, the borough engineer and surveyor, 
be increased to 3001. per annum, from the 24th 
of June, 1874. He congratulated Mr. Lobley 
on the services he had rendered to the town, and 
said he thought that as the borough derived 
great benefit from those services, they were 
ustified in raising his salary. Mr. Alderman 

tephenson saaaled the motion. After some 


Dg | discussion the motion was carried. 


West Cheshire Labourers’ Dwellings.— 
Mr. J. A. Davenport, sanitary inspector to the 
Nantwich Rural Sanitary Authority, has pre- 
sented another report to the Board, similar in 
urgency to the last; but, in this case, alluding 
particularly to the township of Bickerton, con. 
taining a population of 400. He says there are 
bat few cottages in the township that can be 
said to be well and conveniently constructed, 
and to have fairly good arrangements outside. 
The Board discussed the matter, and ordered the 
inspector in all cases to summon occupants of 
the houses if the orders for removal of the 
nuisances are not attended to forthwith. 

A New Roman Catholic Hall for Liver- 
pool.——It is proposed to erect a new Roman 
Catholic Temperance Hall for Liverpool. 
This is to be done by a limited liability company, 
the capital of which is to be 10,0001., raised in 
shares of ll. each. A central hall has become 
a necessity for the efficient working of the 
League. The hall will be capable of holding at 
least 4,000 persons, and will be in a central 
situation and convenient for the labouring classes. 
A plot of land has been purchased in the new 
part of St. Anne-street. The directors will, in 
course of time, open a reading-room, refresh- 
ment-rooms, and recreation-rooms, supplied with 
such games as may be deemed prudent. 

New African tion.—It is announced 
that arrangements have been concluded between 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph and New 
York Herald to despatch an expedition to Africa, 
to report upon the haunts of the slave-traders, 
pursue the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, and 
complete, if possible, the remaining problems 
of Central African geography. This expedition 
will be under the sole command of Mr. Henry 
M. Stanley. 

The late M. Van de Weyer.—The Com- 
munal Council of Louvain, M. Van de Weyer’s 
place of birth, has resolved to give his name to 
one of the principal streets of the town, to place 
acommemoration tablet on the house where he 
passed his childhood and where his mother kept 
for many years a reading-room, and to invite 
subscriptions for erecting a bronze statue of him 
in one of the squares of Louvain. 

The Sewage Company.—The 
directors of this company having recently 
entered into a contract with the Corporation of 
Hertford for the treatment of the sewage of 
that town, and being in negotiation with several 
other towns with a view to prevent the pollu- 
tion of rivers, made a demonstration of their pro- 
cess in the nds of the International Exhi- 
bition on W y last. 









TENDERS 


For Conralescent Hospital, Seaford, Sussex. Mr. E. A. 
Gruning, architect. Quantities by Messrs. E. Biven and 


T. Nixon :— Fittings included in 
amounts 

Lawrence ...... saversounente fee £275 

pe Es ee TROD - cases 2383 
INE ss cnesiatisnutnibnebiees 7,200 . 374 
Nixon & Bon ..........60000008 FADS  cecese 265 
EEL 6,007 ...... 250 

ic daehicentineninchaaiebiatinbin 873 ...... 306 

Vidler (sccepted)........... « 6868... 290 











I ci eitiactieaeeiicen £5 0 0 
aa iaeteasinnrtbie 333 0 0 
Martin (accepted) 329 0 0 








For —— a er warehouse, Mack’s-road, 
Bermondsey, esers. Robinson & Anderson. Quaati- 
ties supplied by the architect, Mr. W. T. Hollands :— 
‘arrent .. £804 0 
Preston 














woeue 76610 0 

Ashton (socepted) ..........c.:cerrvee 760 0 0 
For peinting and decorative work at the Vestry-hal!, 
St, George's-in-the-East ;— 

ne EES er reese, £990 10 0 
Charlton & Martin ...........cccsseseee 275 0 0 
Derby 268 0 0 
SE iecahastiiniticineticteretantnnbnnteties 260 0 0 


For alterations and repairs to Wesleyan Chapel, Great 





Queen-street, W.C. Mr. Pocock, architect, uantities 
not supplied :— 

ESSERE EEE a ae en £909 10 0 
Hobson ... 666 0 «8 
IN RII ic actinnccécananbesbeséaneveh 666 00 ~«~8 
EIEN: lehbdiniesinhtebhhpenpunstnacayivenaianuedl 750 0 0 
7 2 aS ae 7” 0 0 
Chariton & Martin ................0000 735 00 
AMiblett & Bon ............... 700 0 0 





For water-pipes, drainage, and reservoir, for Rare! 
Sanitary Authority of Wincanton ; — 


Iron Pipes, 

sbvvoccevececueibedecsoucebeoeene £2,008 0 0 
. 1600 0 0 

1,630 0 0 

10 0 0 

1,360 0 0 

1,366 0 0 

1,465 0 0 

70 0 0 








ge Ne 50 80 20 pe 

s8<3 
ososto 
eosooce 





Loa 
~~ 
en 





For enlarging the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, 
Wood-green, Mr, Dennison, architect. Quantities by 


esececcoososeosscso 
Seecesescooecessoeo 








For printing-offices for Messrs. Diprose, Bateman, 4 Co., 
Lincola’s-inn-fie'ds. Messrs, J, & 8, F. Clarkson, archi- 
tects, Quantities supplied :— 

Dove, Brothers. ............::.c0ceeses £1,705 
PII GA csecccctiisssencescovence 1,787 


Peete Oe eeeeeeeeir titer iit) 





UOT chcinincrincascctsintickeessuassson 
| OEE tee 

Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1, 
Cooke & Green 


SUERTE R EES ESOER ED EEO R OOH O ROR OES 


eceSececessosoescooscessc(o 


Z 
z 
=. 
2 
ecocececeoeosoocosoooosoc3 








Accepted for completing new mansion, and building 
new hunting-stables, for the Right Hon. Lord Walsing- 
ham, Aldwark Hall. Mr. W. Lewis, architect :— 


Almgill (bricklayer) ........,.........€485 0 0 
Harrison (joiner) ...............0.... 213 0 0 
Baynes (slater) oo... 98 0 @ 
H (plumber) ......... oe SR 
Walker (stable fittings) ............ 7514 0 
 statay pick (masons) . = Soe = _ 4 
Dove & Sons (ironmongery) ...... 
Gowland (stainer) ..............00. 20 0 0 
Interior of Mansion. 


Hellerby & Co. (joiners, Ac.) . £70 
Weatherley & Rymer (terrace 





0 
wrth [Seciraton Re es 3 


and 
Ww 
Milburn (carving) ...........::cs0 
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For new stables and additions to easton, for Colonel 
Herbert, Upper Helmsley Hall. Mr. Wm. Lewis, archi- 
tect :— 





Schofield (joiner),...........ceeceereere £624 0 0 
Walker (cuhiaper) siveienesinmuels 483 10 0 
Carliil (slater) NES De 
Cook (for cloek, ‘ke.)... vicniuime: Sa = 
Walker (stable esings) ssneeennende 119 3 0 
Milburn (carver)..........0.-:.-00see--+ 1210 0 
Weetherle & Rymer (masons)... 112 0 0 
aetiey (slumber and engineer) en ” . 
Witting een ‘i 4 ¥ : 
Hartley cong eozeve ~ 

Farniey ede en Se 
Bollant (zine work) . RATS ee 





For stone entrance to Manor House and New Home 
Farm, for the Hon, Egremont Lascelles, Middlethorpe 
Manor. Mr. Wm. Lewis, architect ;— 

Bellerby & Keewick esaiiehnenuituse . £85 0 0 


oun stone covered way rand | porch, « and om. wing, for 
— Hall, vy House, Acomb, tows, 


tect :— 
New wes Covered 


iadiihain Way, &c. 
eatheriey er. 
Harrison & Ad. magoes oobvaseenn Oe 


For new residence for Dr. Wilkinson, at Rowland-hill, 
nea. _— Wn. - Se « architect :— 
Grant . rae . £1,217 10 0 


For rebuilding 1) the Waterloo. Arms Tavern, for Mr. 
Karslake, Messrs, Berriman & Son, architects, Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 

alkner ¢... ane £2,477 
424 














@ecosooscececso 





ococooocosoo 





For rebuilding the Smiths’ Arms Pablie-house, Park- 
street, Bee er a Mr. H. Lovegrove, architect :— 


scdipticqntennieensniinindbion oven. £1,648 0 O 
OBIE . crvrcisnconcecnventociectnenen. coves 1,408 0 O 
BOWES B OO. .cccccrenssoserssensasncces 480 0 0 
Stimpson & Co........004+ eeeseeseceess 1,390 0 0 
Berivener & White ..........0000000+ 1,348 0 0 
TRAgMOIN MANS cecsccuscassssneseercenees 1,327 0 0 





For new stables at the City of Gloucester, Chelsea. 
Pe architect, Quantities supplied by 
u — 


Da Qhor sarcorsrrecerevesresececevevescenessess Mae. 0. O 
BROURED. sccsnrvenesceenirnatennssiniaessen ~ 49 0 0 
URED cevavrsseionsayncereqvonsneenesions 426 0 «0 
Shurmur (accepted) ....... ererccesees a3 0 0 





For alterations by billiard-room at the Kemble’s Head, 
Bow-street. Mr. H. J. Newton, architect :— 


TEOGEAy scccancasentseptzesvenonaeqnetianen £14 0 0 
BhHurMur  ...ccccsceses erceesooees vesencoce 147 0 0 
DRE cessaivccnesnetioreasoenscecnsebnenvent 129 0 6 


For alterations and repairs to Nos. 8 & 9, York-place, 
W., for Bedford College. Mr. E, Hoole, architect :— 
Latheyp Brothers. ...........cc0s000 £3,200 0 
Longmire & Burge (accepted)... 2,930 @°@ 
DOGS vsieictinereierensesensecnsonesen £100 0 0 


~_— 





For new Congregational Chapel, Anerley-road, Pen 
Mr, =. Bikingtoo’ architect, Qiantities supplied is: 
2 











cococeoceo 
SOSSSOCHOOs 








For the constraction of a complete system of sewers, 
and for laying out 40 acres of land on a chemical and inter- 
mittent fitration process forthe Local Board, Wimbledon. 





Mr. Wm, F. Rowell, engineer, the foll 
tenders from the list, the rn phere Seakanierst 

anoninine £46,363 19 2 

June ny aon nonseennnnetal - 42,20614 9 

otter (with others)............... 036 14 10 

John Neave & 80B..........cccse0 . m4 16 8 





For addition to house at Snaresbrook, for Miss Cox. Mr, 
7. oO. ont archicect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Waldram OO... cererrensceninniienicen MED 
Jackson & SHAW ....ccreverrensens: O80 H 
ae & Rogers.......... waneenees ave 880 O 

thbert...... 878 6 
an e7é 0 
Ennor 861 0 


For alterations and additions to No, 14, H 
Gate, Kensington Gore, for Mr. Seogien’ Mieematt one ma 
wr “af a architect, Quantities por ymagy- by hr. 











coosoeo 





For residence and wall at Dulwich, for Mr. A. C. Rich. 
Messrs. John Young & Son, architects, Quantities pre- 
pared by Mr, A, L. Buzzard ;— 











Burrows & Brooke. .-ve-cecccorrms £3,047 00 
Lawrence 1,939 0 0 
Hart 1,932 0 0 
Newman & Man........:.s:c000+0008 1,902 0 0 
Robins 1,810 0 0 








For additions, &c., for grain warebouses, York, for 
Mr, J, Belland, Bag en gree Pwr 


Whole Tenders, 


Weatheriey di a 4 00 
Gray .... ames alieonnes 440 0 0 





For new girls’ school and class-room, and two teachers’ 
residences, at Hounslow Subscription Schools, Messrs. 
Tress & Innes, architects :— 

Teachers’ 


——— Residences, 
Gorvinge ...c0000- aye” ret ey 


Micbarde 1,121 


1,130 

















Reavell . 1,067 

Nias . 1,019 929 

Wills .. RES 877 

Hiscock ...... ) Se . 833 

:  eneaaae haiti ee . 900 

B EET ae . 824 

Sim & Baker ...... .. ° 764 
coniebiannnsntienenvea + WBF acanee 79 

For down rebuilding No. 158, High-streets 
Borough. J. H. Swan, architect ;— 

SEROROIT sernuiseseinccensrenenioniney 10 0 0 
King & 800 .....cscecsceee evesescaeys . 3,980 0 0 
Thompson ..........0+ ese cbpnecetecters 2,868 0 0 

MEET -asrenss.cteses 2,80 0 0 
Rider & Son .. 2,780 0 0 
Be RAND coc ccstctssnestnvivincscsentcve 2,635 0 0 

hoe vb ceetsccetatevesrynedonvinend st . 360 0 0 
For certain works to known as Barbican 
Chapel, tor Mr, J, Messrs, Parr & Strong, 
architects :— 
Parsons ........544 dokssonbaneceunteresy £4,333 0 0 
i 3,870 0 0 
. $6688 0 0 
3,450 0 0 
3,232 0 0 
For the erection of a warehouse, No, 60, Leadenhall. 
street, for Messrs. Field & Tuer. Mr. J. T. Newman, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. & Sons :— 
Rivett .......... abeosscpeetersepepaosianes £2,350 0 0 
. 2,060 0 0 
. 2,08 0 0 
- 2,04 0 0 
. 2,010 0 0 
1,977 0 0 













For rebuilding No. 51, Titchfield-street, Oxford street. 
Messrs. Ebbetts & Co! bb, architects :— 
Lon & Burge .......0000.00- waa 4 00 
SARI sepcesciatansnidinsinnns 1,371 0 0 
pO rere . 1,230 0 0 
Perkins (accepted) - yo ~ : 
ins a . - & 
Hyde (t00 late) ....scseccceseceseencee 950 0 0 





For vaults and foundations, No. 48, Mark-lane, for 
Mr. J. Dawson Kiddell, Mesers, Young & Son, archi- 














teets :— 
Ashby & Horner . £3,088 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons 3,042 0 0 
Young ....cccesssee 2,990 0 0 
B . 2985 0 0 
2,906 © @ 
LAWPARCO occe.cceessesssecseccencsesees 3800 0 O 
For gable toll of Romper, Monmouthshire, for Messrs. 
Ewins & Son, , & @, Watkins & ‘Son, archi- 
tects :— 








Welch £7,800 0 0 
Miles ....c00++ a" a + a ee 
Richards ..........000« perncunbies ecvsvese pe 8 SG 
SOMERS .ccracvvessssrsrmmnrrnnenn VA & © 
TARO cemciiccrrvesieins dietiaihe ssveeceee 6,934 0 0 
Dover, Bone, & Co. . sccneecsseceenss MOA O O 
Diment (accepted) .. ssecececee 56,208 0 0 
St. John the Baptist Church, Peg Por Dating| BO 
PS ne pets meme Pa a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Architect (we decline to correct a misprint wholly due to the 





atrocious writing of oar Pp ug from a sort of ins. 
lent carelessness).—W. T. (thanke).—R. 8. (next week).—J. M. @mext 
week).—O. (shall have attention).—C. & M.—T. N.—Messrs, .—W_— 
H. GC—W. BR.-E. D—E. W.--T. W. A—M.T-—W. 8-H. RR 
WwW. F. RJ. J. L~-Y. B. & Co~—3. L—R. F.—A. T.-H Oe 
3. T.—P. B—Mr. BW. LB. EB. P.-R BW. BO, 
4, W. & Co, pe 
We are to decline out books 
compelled pointing giving 


Ann etateneninnt trate, tty 38 tains Ox. teats to 
by the name aud address of the sender, not pce ag 


Norz.—The responsibility of a ane 6 articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, 








CHABGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a Vacant, 


Bix lines (about words) or under .. %. 6d. os 
Gn emafticest une (eboet ton coal, Oa, Gd. cy 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
wenn BUILDER” ee te eet aceaeen, 
pe Egy tht at the rate of 19a per annum, 


monn aay tno Any larger sum 
shosid ranted Be st the Post Omen, 
Pros s 8 FOUBRDRINIER, 








Adwertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst- 
montats left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corrs 
ONLY should be sent, 








RANDELL, SAUNDERS, S & cu. Lsaited), 
<ot Gas Mag 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
to 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 











Asphaltes. 
M STODART & CG 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvt.] 














PERFECT DAYLIGHT. 





WHY BURN GAS? 





CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS 


IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT AND SUPERSEDE GAS. 





P..8.: a 





Extra for 

Wainscot 
Thompeon..............00 mi 
King & Bon . wovecessevess 8,680 on... 176 
TUTE .. cinhvehideccencitiiidiasiamentta sis aun 6 
Adameon & Sons.................. 3,203 ...... 160 
Sharpington & Cole .......... . o- 163 
Rider & sSon...... wernsnes evessee — wos 136 
Bewell & Bon eeees - 183 
BUND indircnesanensa wees” 200 
Colls & Sons... esos BOB 
Newman & Mann cn SOG 





No. 


APPUIS, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER. 
69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











